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THE REPEAL DEBATE, AND AFTER. 


. the various signs of that most welcome dis- 
enchantment as to Mr. Guapstonr’s political character | 
which is the redeeming feature of the present state of things, | 
not one has been more striking than the reception by Liberals | 
of the speech in which he moved on Monday the second 
reading of the Bill for repealing the Union. The refusal 
with which that speech practically, though not formally, 
opened to adopt the usual practice and continue the debate 
from day to day, the attempt to concede in appearance with- 
out making any concession in reality, and the substitution 
of personal and unconnected attacks upon opponents for 
argument in defence of the principles of the Bill itself, must 
have been disapproved as a matter of course by those who 
disapprove the abolition of the supreme authority of the 
Imperial Parliament. It is the fashion of expressing dis- 
approval that is most noteworthy. It is scarcely more than 
a few weeks since the denial of the highest motives to 
Mr. GiapstTong, even when his acts appeared mistaken, 
used to be set down as a mere mark of blind Tory passion, a 
preliminary disqualification, which made further argument 
useless. Now, we have it not merely hinted, but asserted, 
by organs of the purest Liberalism, that Mr. Guiapstone’s 
{tardily abandoned) wish to delay and scatter the debate was 
prompted by a hope to bully or cajole individual members in 
the interval, that the propositions about Irish members 
being called in at odd times and the like were not honest 
attempts to make an honest compromise, but a transparent 
juggle, and that the desultory countercharges of the rest of 
the speech were the effort of mere desperation, conscious 
that its case was logically hopeless, and only retaining some 
faint notion of dividing or deluding the enemy. We find no 
fault with this description of the speech. It is an absolutely 
true description. But the noteworthy thing is that it sums 
up with no ration the expressions of men who not 
very long ago believed, or declared that they believed, Mr. 
GtapstonE to be almost infallible in conduct and absoluiely 
infallible in motive. In the House as well as out of it this 
change was remarkable. The speech of Mr. O’Brien was, 
of course, of no consequence whatever. We do not blame 
the Parnellites for arraying themselves in sheep’s—nay, in 
' lamb’s—clothing at this juncture. It is their game, and a 
game so evident that there is hardly any dishonesty in 
playing it. But the truth is that, like most players of un- 
accustomed parts, Mr. O’Brien overplayed himself. To 
argue that bygones should be allowed to be bygones because 
the Parnellites are quite ready to accept everything that 
they want is an argument either of too much innocence 
er of too much audacity to deceive anyone. For Mr. Sixes 
to promise faithfully that, if the laws against murder and 


observable, next to the clearer and clearer general percep- 
tion of the danger of Mr. Giapstone’s proposal, than the 
singular dishonesty—for no milder word will do—of the 
fashion in which that proposal is being urged or rather 
palmed upon the nation. Surely, if Ministers are actuated 
by an honest conviction of the benefits of Home Rule, no 
set of statesmen ever took stranger means of expressing 
that conviction. To escape the disadvantages of an abstract 
Resolution, Mr. GLapsTone brings in an elaborate Bill ; yet 
to obtain the advantages of an abstract Resolution, he holds 
up point after point as “not vital,” so that the Bill becomes 
no Bill at all, but a mere declaration in favour of some- 
thing, but nobody knows what. In order to inveigle as 
many timid ones as possible into his net, he at any rate 
allows it to be asserted, if he does not explicitly assert 
himself, that those who vote for the second reading will not 
pledge themselves any further, and may perhaps have a 
year’s respite in which to make up their minds. He makes 
his own battle-horse and chief, if not sole, argument out of 
the alternative-policy demand—again the most singular way 
of defending a vast and minutely elaborate change of Con- 
stitution that ever occurred to man. If his speech be taken 
to pieces, it contains some of the most wonderful statements 
ever made by a statesman. Mr. GiapsTone actually talks 
of the wisdom and moderation of Ireland, of the wisdom 
and moderation of Land Leaguers, obstructives, N:tional 
Leaguers, Invincibles, and the like. He adduces the case of 
the Colonies, as if the Colonies were at the door of Great 
Britain. He has the sublime audacity to quote that very act 
of the Irish Parliament which determined the Union, the 
refusal of supplies during England’s life-and-death struggle 
with anarchy in 1795—as one of “the only two inter- 
ferences” of that Parliament in foreign affairs. Yet the 
incident is enough of itself to make any sane man pronounce 
the restoration of such a Parliament impossible. And such 
was the pre-eminent shiftiness, the pervading phantasmagoria, 
of his argumentation that these individual enormities met 
with, and perhaps deserved, but little notice. That such a 
measure should be produced, maintained, handled, in such a 
way is, and always must be, the most wonderful thing about’ 
the whole affair. If such great interests are at stake (and 
of that there is no doubt), if, as Mr. Guapstone and his 
friends contend, so great an act of justice has to be per- 
formed, it might be thought that the simplest and most 
rigidly exact dealing, the most careful abstinence from all 


jockeying and manceuvring, were incumbent on the statesman 


proposing it. Mr. GLapstone’s actual proposal is not less a 
dissolving view of constantly shifting details than his 
management of it is a maze of shuffle. With him statesman- 
ship has become mere conjuring. 

lf we turn from the debates and look at outside affairs, 


lary are , he will discontinue those practices, | the attitude of Ulster undoubtedly deserves serious con- 
would be a little too much. Lord HartincTon, it cannot | sideration. Sensation-mongering has made it a little difficult 
be doubted, ex the sense (whatever may be the /| to deal with the subject, and there is a natural and in a 


result of the actual division) of far more than a clear 
majority of the House in his straightforward and conclusive 
reply to the Prime Miyister. And few things in the 
whole matter have been more noteworthy than the sup- 
ion with which he, one of the coolest men in 
ngland, and one who has throughout the campaign guarded 
himself against saying a word to Mr. Giapstonr’s discredit, 
threw back the charge of representing class, and the other 
arguments ad invidiam, by which the Prime Minister has 
striven to darken counsel. 


Nothing, indeed, as the controversy proceeds is more 


way laudable disinclination in many excellent persons even 
to consider the possibility of a resort to force against un- 
constitutional and mischievous law. But it was pointed 
out weeks ago that this disinclination is itself a powerful 
assistance to revolutionists, and therefore a mischievous 
thing above most mischievous things. Law and justice ulti- 
mately rest on force. And it would be well for those who 
support Mr.. Guapstone and who are shocked at the out- 
spokenness of Ulstermen, to remember that the conduct 
which they so much detest would be justified by exactly the 
same arguments (as well as by much better ones) as those 
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which they bring forward themselves for Home Rule. If 
the popular will is so supreme that its mere expression 
supersedes all other considerations, what is the expression 
in favour of Home Rule throughout Ireland compared with 
the expression against Home Rule in Ulster? If it is so 
monstrous and abominable that Irishmen should be ruled 
by Englishmen, how much more monstrous and abominable 
must it be that Derry and Belfast should be ruled by Cork 
and Limerick? If the instances which Ireland has given of 
her determination not to submit to Imperial government 
are so cogent, why is the cogency of similar instances in 
Ulster to be denied? It will be hard, or rather it will be 
impossible, for the advocates of the Bill to answer these 
questions. And they, at least, should remember, and pause 
in remembering, just as the opponents of the Bill should 
remember, and be encouraged by the remembrance, that the 
last word will not have been said even if, by the unkindness 
of fate and the misconduct of Parliament, this disastrous 
measure should be forced into the semblance ofa law. As 
for the rumours of Imperial coercion for Ulster, they come 
from sources something more than tainted. It would be 
better if those who spread them asked themselves the 
question—whether, under the Bill, Imperial troops could 
be used for any purpose in Ireland except to repel foreign 
invasion, or to quell insurrection against, not the local but, 
the Imperial authority. We can find no clause in it autho- 
rizing such employment, and Ulstermen are equally unlikely 
to invite foreign aid and to rebel against tho QuEEN. 


THE CONSERVATIVE OPPOSITION. 


as equanimity of the Conservative leaders will not 
have been greatly disturbed by the comments of Lord 
GRANVILLE and Mr. GiapsTone on their recent tactics. 
According to the proverb, it is allowable to be taught: by 
an enemy, especially if the instruction takes the form of a 
damaging admission or of a blunder. That it is seldom 
judicious to take an enemy’s advice is a proposition not less 
ancient or less true ; and Lord Sa.issury is not likely to be 
diverted from his purpose by Ministerial taunts. He will 
scarcely waste his energy on the task of rallying a party 
which in the country and in Parliament is already unani- 
mous. He knows as well as his candid critics that the fate 
of the Home Rule Bill depends on the votes of conscien- 
tious and independent Liberals. Some of them are still 
wavering, while the rest reluctantly sacrifice their feelings 
and predilections to a sense of public duty. If Lord 
SauisBury and his lieutenants had promoted an active agi- 
tation against the Government measure, they would have 
incurred the risk of offending the prejudices of habitual 
opponents. The great meeting at the Opera House suffi- 
ciently explained the relation between the Conservatives and 
the Liberal dissentients. It was proper to announce in the 
most public manner that both sections recognized the 
mount importance of the question at issue and the duty of 

ing party divisions as at least temporarily subordi- 
nate. When the respective positions of the two provisional 
allies were once clearly defined, there was no reason for 
ostentatiously dwelling on the co-operation which was 
practically secured. If the Conservatives had hesitated 
as to their immediate policy, they would have been 
reminded of the prudence of reserve by Lord Harrineton’s 
obvious desire to preclude all doubt of his consistent 
Liberalism. On the other hand, Mr. Guapstone’s attack 
on those whom he denounces as seceders would have been 
more effective if they had coalesced with his professed 
opponents. The course which both Lord Satispury and 
Lord Hartineton have pursued is abundantly justified by 
its present result. A large number of the most considerable 
Whigs have declared against Home Rule; and it is well 
known that the great majority of the remainder share their 
scruples, though they have hitherto shrunk from a breach of 
their allegiance to Mr. Giapstone. It is possible that 
Lord Setsorne, Lord Nortusrook, or Lord 
might have hesitated to condemn the Home Rule Bill if the 
Conservative leaders had been the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of national unity. 

The suggestion that the chiefs of the regular ition 
might themselves at some future period concede nek inde 
pendence is more spiteful than plausible. If their actions 
were to be exclusively determined by motives of selfish am- 
bition, they would certainly not propose a policy which 
would inevitably break up their party. The Conservatives, 
though they are at present in a minority in the House of 


Commons, form by far the most important part of that great 
body which Mr. Guapstone holds up to — odium under 
the denomination of “the classes.” If the constituency 
were now the same with that of the first Reform Bill, or 
even of the second, the Conservatives would at this moment 
control the House of Commons. They may be mistaken in 
their judgment on certain questions, but they are the 
natural defenders of order, of property, and of national 
greatness. No political adventurer could induce them to 
approve a revolutionary measure, even in the impossible 
contingency of its being recommended by their leaders. The 
y indicated its disapproval of the abandonment of the 
rimes Act and of the attack on Lord Spencer’s Adminis- 
tration. The subsequent declaration that the National 
League should be suppressed re-established the confi- 
dence of the party in the Minister of its choice. Its 
political tact has been illustrated by a ready comprvhension 
of the expediency of prudent and temporary self-effacement. 
The great object of defeating the Government has not been 
jeopardized by premature action which might possibly have 
embarrassed the Liberal malcontents. The party loses 
nothing by waiting for the result of the contest between 
Mr. GiapstoneE and his former followers. There is no reason 
to doubt that the main contingent of the allied forces will 
be recognized as indispensable to the common enterprise. 
All schemes of coalition or of independent support given 
to Ministers independently of party connexion are postponed 
for the present. Even the profound discrepancy between 
Mr, Onampertatn’s political opinions and Conservative 
principles will not render his vote against the Government 
less acceptable. 

Lord Sarissury and Lord Hartineton are equally 
entitled to decline the challenge when they are asked to 
produce an alternative policy. Until Mr. GiapsTone 
astonished the world by his sudden conversion to Home. 
Rule, there was no need of any legislation beyond the 
re-enactment of two or three clauses of the Crimes Act. 
The administrative duty of enforcing the law was much 
more important and more urgent. The devolution by 
the present Government of the task of protecting pro- 
perty and order on the confederates of the chief offenders 
is a mere evasion of the difficulty. It is true that 
almost all the leaders of parties had at different times 
given a qualified approval to indefinite schemes of local 
government ; but Lord Hartiyeton described the possible 
concession as tentative and gradual; and Lord Sauispury, 
without rejecting the principle, confessed that he was 
unable to discover any machinery by which it could be 
safely applied. It is extremely probable that either experi- 
ment would have failed if it had been tried. Municipal 
powers would have been used for political purposes, and 
perhaps County Boards would have acquired a central repre- 
sentation which would then have been developed into a Par- 
liament. Mr. Giapstone renders gradual encroachment 
to this extent impossible by conceding all demands in the 
lump. His opponents would at least have had the oppor- 
tunity of stopping short when they found that they were 
advancing in a wrong direction. In his latest speech Mr. 
GuapsTonE affected to treat the announcement which was 
made by the late Government immediately before its defeat 
as a comprehensive scheme of policy. He could, it seemed, 
understand Lord Satissury’s menace of coercion ; but he is 
puzzled by Lord Hartinerton’s negative declarations. The 
assumption that something must be done in the way of 
legislative action is entirely arbitrary; and, even if some 
other measure were to be substituted for the Home Rule 
Bill, its advocates might fairly withhold it till an in- 
admissible project is finally defeated. 

One fertile source of vituperation against the Conserva- 
tives is no longer open to their adversaries. Even if Mr. 
PaRNELL’s support of their candidates at the election had 
been the result of a political alliance, Mr. Guapsrone is 
scarcely in a position to censure the arrangement. He has 
bought the same questionable commodity at a higher price, 
and he cannot deny that he is now absolutely dependent 
on Nationalist votes. In a House composed of English and 
Scotch members he would never have ventured to submit 
his scheme of Home Rule. If he now obtains a narrow 
majority, he will still have been outvoted by the loyal 
members. His recognition of Mr. Parne.’s nominees as 
the true exponents of Irish opinion involves the admission 
that Home Rule is condemned by the opinion of Great 
Britain. It may be thought by some that the interest of 
the rest of the kingdom in the issue of Union or Separation 
was not less worthy of consideration than the supposed 
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wishes of Ireland. Mr. Guapstone boasts that he is a con- 
sistent believer in Constitutional government, and he infers 
that the demands of Mr. Parne.i ought, therefore, to be 
conceded ; but England, which is as much concerned in the 
decision as Ireland, is by a Jarge majority opposed to Home 
Rule. The central and most considerable portion of the 
kingdom which Mr. Giapstone would degrade into a Con- 
federacy is not only hostile to Home Rule, but habitually 


Conservative. Mr. Giapstone would probably disparage | 
the authority of England on the ground that it was under | 


the influence of the “classes,” or perhaps of the London 
Clubs ; but, according to his latest doctrine, the members 
who are actually returned exclusively represent the opinion 
of the constituency. 

_ If there had been no other reason for allowing the Liberal 
supporters of the Constitution to take the lead within and 
without the House of Commons, the statesmanlike reserve 
of Lord Sauissury and his followers would have been justi- 
fied by a prudent regard to future political complications. In 
the not improbable contingency of Mr. GLapstone’s resigna- 
tion, the majority by which he may have been displaced will 
be required to provide for the government of the country. 
The experience of last year, even if it stood alone, would 
deter the Conservative leaders from taking office without 
sufficient assurance of Parliamentary support. A year ago 
it was impossible to forecast with confidence the result of 
the impending election ; but in an existing Parliament the 
balance of forces may be estimated with approximate accuracy. 
lt is obvious that neither of Mr. GLapstone’s principal oppo- 
nents could forma stable Administration, if he were wholly 
dependent on his own professed adherents. A common 
antagonism to the disruption of the kingdom forms for the 
time a sufficient basis of co-operation. If the Opposition 
proves to be successful, it will be n to choose among 
several possible courses of action. A coalition would, per- 
haps, be premature, though the various groups which repre- 
sent the “classes” hold the same opinions on the most 
important political questions. The protests which have been 
made by the Liberal opponents of Home Rule against the 
charge of disloyalty to their party may, perhaps, throw 
fresh impediments in the way of union with new allies, and 
in some cases the constituencies would need to be consulted. 
Lord Hartineton, whose approval of any such combination 
would be indispensable, is not known to have sanctioned 
any negotiation for the purpose. He might, if he thought 
fit, undertake the formation of a Ministry which would 
include the best of his former colleagues; but he would 
have to rely on the disinterested support of a nominally 
adverse party. It is well known that Lord Sarispury and 
his friends are prepared to give their best assistance to a 
Ministry composed of moderate Liberals. 1f no such 
arrangement can be made, the converse experiment of a 
Conservative Government resting on Liberal support might 
possibly be tried with success. It is well known that the 
Conservative leaders will cordially promote any practicable 
scheme by which the QurEn’s Government may be carried 
on, In the meantime, they have been careful to avoid any 
action which might throw obstacles in the way of a patriotic 


Policy. 


CRANKS AND OAPITALISTS. 


is only his fan” was Lamp’s excuse for CoLERIDGE’s 

metaphysical talk. The same apology is made by its 
spirited proprietor for the dog which snaps at you and for 
the horse which kicks. “It is only playfulness.” In the 
same way we are quite prepared to admit that it is only the 
playfulness of American citizens which makes it needful for 
Messrs. Goutp and VanpErpitt to guard their lives and 
houses by a cordon of police. According to the Baltimore 
American (which, of course, may be mistaken), the wealthy 
of New York are protected by bodyguards, just as if they 
were tyrants in a small Italian town of the middle ages. The 
Borers and Mepicis took their lives (and other people’s 
too) in their hands. So do the Goutps and VANDERBILTs. 
Not that the citizens are envious, bloodthirsty men, but 
that “cranks” are about, and are unwarned by the fate of 
Guireav. The “crank” appears to be the kind of person 
who in England opposes vaccination, who is in favour of 
coercing nobody but loyal Protestants, and in whom, 
generally speaking, Gladstonianism is “ chronic,” like being 
possessed by a devil in the affecting case of Mr. Samvuen 
Spoouin. The American “ crank ” finds a safety-valve in 
Writing “cranky” letters to people like the late Mr. 
Wittiam H, Vanpersitt, in which he proposes to alleviate 


social inequality by taking the life of such citizens. Mr, 
VANDERBILT professed no fear of “rational evildoers” ; but 
he does not know how far the playfulness of the crank may 
carry him, There is no satisfaction in being shot by a 
mere faddist, and then hearing, on a death-bed besieged by 
reporters, that it was only the poor fellow’s playfulness. 

The houses of Astor, and have 


| therefore (still according to the Baltimore authority) or- 


ganized a plan of protection and defence on the eight-hour 
system. Spies hover around them in relays, being relieved 
every eight hours. But spies cannot stop the postal service, 
and letters pour in charged with “appeals, demands, and 
“ threats.” There are nine houses to be guarded, and no 
one can approach any of these houses without being observed 
by the sentinels. Do the Roruscuitps and Barines of 
this country find more safety under monarchic institutions 
than the Gou.ps under the equal laws which are chanted 
by Mr. Anprew Carnecie? Or is capital in the States 
within more measurable distance of “ ransom ” than even at 
home? 

Mr. Jay Goutp has a system more individual and charac- 
teristic. When he wants sentinels he does not go to a 
wholesale detective agency. He bosses the job himself. 
“ For years he has always been accompanied by a stalwart 
“ young fellow.” Why, aman might as well be an Ivish 
Secretary on unfriendly terms with Messrs. Ecan, SHErmDan, 
and ParNELL, or Mr. GiapsTone himself, as he was when 
opposed to rapine and dismemberment, and that kind of 
thing. Is it worth while to be so very rich under penalty 
of having to endure the constant companionship of a stalwart 
young fellow? An intelligent millionaire should, at least, 
engage young fellows who are not only stalwart, but 
educated and well-mannered. Here is a new profession for 
men who have taken first classes and rowed in their college 
boats. They might enlist as stalwart young fellows, and 
accompany millionaires, and marry their lovely and accom- 
plished daughters. We perceive the elements of a new romance 
in thesituation. After his University career a young fellow 
might pass a few months at Professor Donnetty’s finishing 
academy, and then might get a really lucrative engagement. 
The advantages to Mr. Goutp and other people as unfortu- 
nately eminent are obvious. The stalwart young fellow of 
the future will be presentable, and a charming companion. 
In addition to his present young fellow (who may be a 
Harvard or Yale man, for what we know), Mr. Goutp 
keeps a few spies in the Windsor Hotel, opposite his house. 
Then he has patrols of his own, and is much better guarded 
than the British camp was at Suakim. Mr. Govuzp, in 
troubled times, visits his office in a cab, not in an elevated 
car, as formerly, In an elevated car, perhaps, a capitalist 
offers too good an aim to the sportive “crank” below. If 
you ring at Mr. Goutp’s door a watchman arrives at the 
door from without as soon as the servant from within. Nor 
are people permitted to chalk up “antagonistic sentiments ” 
on his steps and house walls. Who are the people that have 
chalked G. 8., with an arrow pointing westwards, all over 
London? Are these marks meant to direct a Socialistic 
march, or are they for the guidance of the Friends of 
Dynamite in case the Bill does not pass its second reading ? 
Such questions, in New York, would engage the attention of 
the wealthy. Mr. Goutp has epigrams of this sort written, 
in red chalk too, near his house :— 

The Rich may shirk, 
The Poor must work, 


The poet, when lagged, had only reached the rhymes, not 
the reason, of his final couplet, nor can we pretend to com- 


plete what his inspiration left half told. Or is the passage 
a quotation from Mr, Wittiam Morris? 


THE GREEK DIFFICULTY. 


LS ROSEBERY’S Circular to the English Ministers 
abroad on the subject of the Greek difficulty is a very 
creditable diplomatic document in many wa Of course 
it does not go to the root of the matter—which is the shilly- 
shallying and hesitation of the European Concert. The 
avowal of this could not be expected, and the indirect 
attempts made to rebut the charge are quite natural and 
not devoid of ingenuity. But as an historical summary of 
the question, as a patient and elaborate demonstration of 
the utter groundlessness of the Greek agitation and of the 


warlike preparations which that agitation brought about, 
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and as a vindication of the course actually adopted from the 
charge of harshness to Greece, the paper is quite unanswer- 
able. From the other side, as has been hinted, it can be 
answered easily enough. The Powers have not been too 
harsh to Greece, but a great deal too kind, with a kindness 
which is in effect cruelty. By the very showing of the 
document, no steps were taken to curb the insolence of 
Greece between the 22nd of October and the 11th of 
January, though on the earlier date a Collective Note had 
been presented to M. Detyannis warning him against 
“ steps calculated to compromise the general peace,” and had 
received from him a reply not merely unsatisfactory, but 
distinctly defiant. In the same way, on the showing of the 
document, nothing was again done, even in the way of 
note-presenting, between the 25th of January and the 
13th of April, though (still on the same evidence) the 
conduct of the Greek Government was unremittingly 
provocative. It was only on the receipt of a contu- 
macious reply to the Note of the 13th of April, on 
the rumour of a heavy loan, and on the report, happily 
false, of actual conflicts on the frontier, that the series 
of steps fresh in the memory of all readers was 
begun. That series, as is known, was marked by no pre- 
cipitancy or violence, but rather by the contraries of these 
things, and it has culminated up to this time only in the 
mild measure known as a pacific blockade, which does not 
extend to the Greek islands, does not affect the land frontier 
where the great danger of collision is, does not interfere 
with Greek trade in foreign bottoms, and merely imposes a 
certain inconvenience and loss on Greek shipowners and on 
the native shippers of perishable goods from and to Greek 
rts. 
ary) the conduct of M. Detyannis there can be only one 
opinion. Up to the other day he might plead patriotism 
no doubt, and a very kind judge might accept the plea. It 
was barely possible that certain ultra-Castilian ideas of the 
point of honour might have induced him to think that 
Greece, come the world in arms, must never draw back her 
valiant foot or spare to lift her big right arm. But when 
the world did come in arms (at least to the modest extent of 
keeping the Greek coasters in harbour), what did the 
heroic M. Detyannis do? Did he put himself, in the red- 
dest of caps and the whitest of fustanellas, at the head of the 
Greek troops, and cry “To Salonica!” or “To Janina!” ? 
Not at all. Did he send the newly-bought torpedoes at the 
audacious foreign fleet? Notatall. Did he even say :— 
“ Active resistance is impossible and insane, but passive 
“ resistance I can continue ; and, blockade as long as you 
“will, you get nothing from me but ‘ No surrender !’” 
Not at all. M. Deryannis resigned; or, in other words, 
having got his country into a hole, he requested somebody 
else to be kind enough to come and determine whether she 
should stay there or get out, and, if the latter, how. It 
could have required only this step to complete the demon- 
stration of the absolute indefensibleness of his conduct. 
“No surrender!” when the place is untenable is a 
military offence technically, and, except in very rare cases, 
unjustifiable from any point of view into which expediency 
and policy enter; but it may be morally justifiable and 
sentimentally heroic. But what shall we say of the “ No 
“ surrender ” which, when the assailants are actually at the 
breach, discreetly retires and leaves somebody else to do the 
surrendering? M. Detyannis is of course a very un- 
important person, though his conduct is a very interesting 
example of Modern-Greekishness. But we should not have 
given him so much room if there had not been other points 
of interest in his case. It might have been thought that 
there was only one statesman in the world who could have 
acted in such a manner. It appears that there are two. 
The disappearance and the selfish cowardice of M. 
Detyannis do not, however, by any means end the play. 
It is as yet quite uncertain whether the Greek Chamber, 
in which the late Minister had a strong majority, 
will come to its senses, and in any case the antecedent 
tactics of the Detyannis party make delay inevitable. 
The army has not left the frontier, and there is still 
the danger (which Turkey, as is natural, has not failed 
to represent to the Powers) of some Greek soldier, either 
instigated by others or out of his own foolhardiness, bringing 
about an actual collision. It is perfectly well known that 
many Greeks, relying on the silly phil-Hellenism of certain 
ns in Western Europe, believe that, if such a collision 
could be brought about, there would still be a chance, in two 
ditferent ways, of securing the coveted booty. If by any 
chance the Turks were beaten at first, they hope that 
European sentiment would interfere to prevent Turkey con- 


centrating her power for vengeance, and to reward the 
valiancy of the Greeks. If, as is more probable, the Turks 
repelled the attack and entered Greek territory, they hope 
that the same sentiment would interfere to shield them, 
to save Greece, and, as has happened in a somewhat 
similar case further west, to compensate the loss of a 
battle with territory at the expense of the victors. 
Either fear, or a little grain of conscience, or the difficulty of 
finding suitable instruments, seems to have prevented 
M. Detyannis from carrying out this idea during his 
tenure of power ; but he may be more dangerous from this 
point of view when out of power than when in it. He is 
now irresponsible officially for whatever may occur, and it 
is fair to remember that among the considerable number of 
soldiers now gathered at the Greek frontier there is by no 
means unlikely to be either some rascal rascally enough or 
some honest hothead hotheaded enough to apply the match. 
Not till the Greek troops are withdrawn, and all danger of 
collision made physically impossible, can the alarming 
character of the situation be said to have disappeared. 

The new Greek Ministry, though not very well known or 
very influential, is said to consist of honest men and not 
of the pestilent professional politicians whom imitations 
of the English Parliamentary system have raised u 
in all European countries, but especially in Greece, an 
whom Newesis is at last raising up for us in our own Par- 
liament. They must know the danger of the situation, and 
they must also know that, even putting actual danger aside, 
the monetary strain of the present state of things is ruinous 
for Greece. For many a day she will in any probable case 
have to curse the mingled policy of bluster and dishonesty 
into which M. Detyannis led her; but there is no reason 
why these days should be uselessly prolonged by prolong- 
ing the other days of reckless and profitless expendi- 
ture and loss. How far the Greek law courts will admit 
the liability of the country for damages arising from the 
blockade is a question which it would be rash to answer 
off-hand. But the expenses of the present state of warlike 
preparation are not disputable, cannot be got out of 
by any chicanery or any Parliamentary action, and are, 
for a country in the dubious financial position of Greece, 
crushing. It must be clear to every Greek that what- 
ever chance once existed of procuring solatia in territory 
or otherwise has gone, and that the moment for using 
violence with much chance of profit has gone also. Unless 
on some other question (of which none is immediately 
forthcoming or obvious) European disturbances arose, there 
is nothing for it but for Greece to “come down,” 
and to come down speedily. Her reckless misbehaviour 
might lead some unkind people to think that the mere 
humiliation of coming down is by no means suflicient 
punishment. Neither would it be if it were not certain 
that other and sufficient punishment would involve the 
innocent with the guilty. The King of GrEEcE is com- 
paratively young, and has undoubtedly had a difficult part 
to play. Hitherto he has apparently been unable, or has 
not judged it proper, to interfere. The way is now, in con- 
sequence of M. Detyannis’s conduct, quite plain before 
him; and he must be sadly wanting in the science of 
government if he does not see how to present the case 
without appearing either to cringe to foreign power or to 
connive at an insane defiance. 


WHO WROTE LA MARSEILLAISE? 


HO wrote the Marseillaise? Rovcer pe Liste, of 
course, every one will answer, and we do not know 
that every one is wrong. But M. Arrnur Lorm, in his 
Le Chant de la Marseillaise, seems inclined to assign the 
Marseillaise, like the Homeric poems, to a company of 
literary persons. That nobody makes the songs of the 
people, or rather that everybody makes them, is a critical 
truism. Who made We don’t want to fight? The problem, 
like the name which AcuILLEs bore among women, is almost. 
beyond conjecture. As to the Marseillaise, no doubt the 
common stories about its origin are myths. One does not 
go to authors like Lamarrine for historical verity nor to 
Micuetet for critical examination of national legends. The 
tomb of Rovucet ve Liste at Choisy-le-Roy (what an un- 
Republican resting-place !) bears this proud inscription :— 
Quand La Frangaise 


nm 1792 
Eut & combattre les Rois, 
Tl Lui donna pour vaincre 
Le chant de La Marsei 
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That really seems a fair, though rather rhetorical, state- 
ment. Lamartine’s storyisamdrchen. There was scarcity 
at Strasburg. Rovcer went to supper with M. Drerrick. 
The old gentleman, who had pretty daughters, could give 
him nothing better than bread and cold ham in slices. M. 
Dietrick had less resource than Mr. Micawser, who would 
certainly have fried that ham. But Drerrics, if less re- 
sourceful, was not less eloquent than Mr. Micawser. 
“L/abondance manque 4 nos festins,” he said, in truly 
Micawberian style. estins is indeed worthy of the great 
original when applied to coldham. So old Digrrick brought 
out his very last bottle of wine ; the girls had none. Ona 
int apiece the host and guest waxed eloquent. RovuGET DE 
LE rushed home, and struck out the Marseillaise, words 
and music at a blow. “ Without thee, Dionysus,” says the 
Homeric hymn, “no man can make sweet minstrelsy.” 
The gift of Dionysus was but a poor pint, even if old 
M. Dierrick drank fair; but it sufficed for the minstrel 
Rovcet. With dawn he hurried back to Duernicx’s, 
made the girls get up, played and sang, and sent forth the 
first notes of the chant that has echoed round the world. 

It isa capital story ; one’s heart beats quicker merely in 
transcribing it, and in spite of a slight aversion to the French 
and other Revolutions. But M. Lorn takes the gilt off the 

ingerbread of Lamartine. He publishes a contemporary 
fetter by Mme. Dierricu, who did not spell her name 
“with ak.” Louise says that, to amuse their numerous 

(how about the cold ham), her husband had 
“imaginé de faire composer un chant de circonstance.” 
M. Roveer ve Listz, “ our amiable poet,” quickly made the 
music. Her husband, a tenor, sang it, and everybody 
admired it. That is all; but even that, and M. Lorn 
admits it, leaves Rovucrer the credit of the music, and 
M. Drerrick has only the honour of the suggestion. The 
cold ham and the final bottle of wine disappear, but not the 
laurels of De Liste. 

Whence came the words? What sort of was 
Rovcet? M. Lorn says that his published works, Zssais 
en Vers et en Prose, are introuvables. There is just one copy 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. For the humble sum of two 


shillings, a collector purchased a copy in the Brompton 


Road. The poems about dead canaries and women’s large 
hats certainly do not indicate a great genius. M. Lorn 
thinks Rovcer picked up the words un peu partout. The 
cry Aux armes, citoyens, begins a club address earlier than 
the song. Finally, M. Vicrusson points out a chorus, in 
the fourth act of Athalie, which may possibly have inspired 
Rovcer bE Liste. But from this to M. Lora’s statement that 
the Marseillaise “n'est pas une composition originale” is a 
long stride. Most originality is not more original than this. 
The elements of the J/arseillaise—words, music, sentiment 
—were everywhere. The song itself was nowhere till it 
was composed by Rovcer pe Liste. The combination, 
the composition, c’est 1a le miracle! But, finally, M. Lorn 
attributes the music to a M. Grisons, who composed it for 
an oratorio of Zsther. The discussion of that view must be 
left to practical musicians. 


THE CONVENTION WITH SPAIN. 


HEN the commercial arrangement which had almost 

been completed with Spain some time ago was broken 
off there seemed to be no probability that any steps could, 
at ledst for a long time, be taken to make another. The 
conduct of the Spanish Ministry of the day, and of its repre- 
sentative in London, was of a kind which made it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the English Government to begin fresh 
neyotiations. When, therefore, Sefior Sacasta at Madrid, 
Lord Rosesery and Mr. Bryce in London, simultaneously 
announced that a new Convention even better than the 
old one had been drawn up and accepted by both Govern- 
ments, the news was the more acceptable from being un- 
expected. It is to be supposed that the Spanish Cabinet, 
if it did not take the first step, had at least the courtesy 
and good sense to meet Sir Crane Forp rather more 
than half way. ‘The tone of the which Don 
Mateo Sacasta delivered in the name of the Queen at the 
Opening of the Cortes was creditable to the statesmanship 
and patriotism of his Cabinet. The Spanish Premier, who 
must be held to have inspired the Address from the Throne, 
Spoke like a man who was resolved to consider the real 
interests of his country, and not, as many of his predecessors 
have done, merely to flatter ignorant national vanity, and 


Play into the hands of greedy little cliques. It is somewhat 


disquieting to hear him solemnly compliment the nation 
for its astonishing self-control in abstaining during several 
years from pr i When it is a subject for con- 
gratulation that a people has not been upset by military 
outbreaks, the state of that people cannot well be described 
as stable beyond question. Still, the Spaniards have cer- 
tainly shown within the last three years that they can pass 
quietly through a political crisis of considerable difficulty. 
This is, even more than the good sense of Sefior Sacasta 
himself and the good-will of the English Government, 
a guarantee for the completion, continuance, and renewal 
of the Tariff Convention. The value of any arrange- 
ment with Spain must depend on the power of the 
Spaniards to maintain a stable Government and follow 
out a consistent policy.. He would be a bold man who 
should undertake to predict what the Government of 
Spain will be in 1892; but the profound which 
followed the death of the late King, and the patriotic 
conduct of many of the leading men at Madrid, promises 
well. Tolerably good witnesses believe they can see signs 
of a growing fear and dislike of pr jamientos in Spain, 
which is of itself a reasonable security that the period of 
mere military adventure is over. 


On the supposition that Sefior Sacasta will be able to 
finish what he has begun, and that each party to it 
thoroughly understands the other’s meaning, the Con- 
vention is satisfactory. England to raise the 
limit of the one shilling per gallon Wine-duty from 26 
to 30 degrees of alcoholic strength. The Ministry under- 
take to obtain the consent of the House of Commons 
to the alterations in the duties, which it can do with 
confidence, and it is to be hoped that this time the 
Spanish Ministry will make no mistake as to what has been 
promised them. Sefior Sacasta has not behaved in this 
matter like a man who is capable of looking about for 
excuses for asserting that he was misled. On their part the 
Spaniards undertake to grant English commerce complete 
most-favoured-nation treatment. As the questions asked of 
Mr. Bryce in the House of Commons show, this phrase is 
not quite free from ambiguity to the mind of some members. 
Mr. Forwoop, for instance, required an express assurance that 
it was meant to cover trade with the Spanish colonies. In 
themselves the words are perfectly clear. Spain and England 
agree to grant each other the most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment throughout their dominions. On our side the 

hrase is little other than a figure of speech; for Spain 
not been, since we adopted a Free-trade policy, at 
any disadvantage of a special character. If its wine 
trade was hampered, that was because it could not pro- 
duce drinkable liquor capable of being exported and 
of less than 26 degrees of alcoholic strength. This dis- 
advantage it shared with other countries, which will as 
a matter of course have a right to benefit by the raising of 
the scale. Sir J. Fercuson required to be expressly assured 
that the English colonies would be put on exactly the same 
footing as Spain, but he must have had his fears to him- 
self. It is possible that what entered the mind of Sir 
J. Fercuson in the form of a doubt may be present as a 
hope in the minds of some Spaniards. They may think 
that they only are to benefit by the raising of the 
and if they discover that the wines of Valdepeiias, the 
Rioja, or the Priorato cannot hold their ground against 
the produce of Australian vineyards, they may hegin to 
doubt the value of the Convention. This is a consideration 
which the advocatus diaboli, a very necessary person in 
all inquiries into character, whether of persons or things, 
should not overlook. The Spaniards know very well that 
alterations in an English tariff are nt likely to be undone, 
while there is nothing in their own commercial policy to 
prevent them from reimposing any differential duties they 
please in the absence of an express agreement. The Con- 
vention, it is well not to forget, will require renewal in 1892. 
But unpleasantnesses between the countries, though not im- 
possible, are matters of the future. For the present and 
for some six years English commerce with Spain and its 
ions will, if the Convention is ratified, be freed from 
special disabilities, and that is a very distinct gain. The 
good of the Convention, too, ought to extend far beyond the 
two contracting parties. If the prospect of benefiting by 
the raising of the scale induces the Italians to try and make 
their curiously unequal wines a little more trustworthy, and 
the Australians to try and make theirs less likely to produce 
instant and violent headache, the cause of humanity will be the 
gainer. The most favoured nation which trades with Spain 
is still subject to heavy duties and irritating restrictions. 
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Commerce can only be carried on with that remarkable 
people under difficulty and in spite of obstacles of all kinds. 
Beil, there are degrees ; and of these the position of the most 
favoured nation is, from the mere nature of things, the best. 
The less favoured nations can barely trade at all. For some 
years English trade will be on the more satisfactory footing, 


and English traders will at least have an opportunity to 


make up for lost ground. 

It appears from later telegrams from Spain that Sejior 
Sacasta will not get the Convention ratified by the Cortes 
without opposition. The Catalans, who are very directly 
interested in the protective duties on foreign manufactured 
goods, and are less able than other Spaniards to profit by an 
increase in the wine trade, will offer a determined opposition. 
They are particularly interested in keeping out English goods, 
the only products of the world which combine excellence in 
quality. with moderation in price. The Catalan manu- 
facturer cap afford to compete on some approach to equal 
terms with the German and Belgian, who, like himself, and 
in an even greater degree than himself, is a producer of the 
cheap and nasty. Englishmen stand on a different footing, 
and the Catalan is not unnaturally desirous to treat them in 
a different way. This exceptional hostility to English 
produce is sometimes unpleasant, but it is at least in its 
way an answer to the loud complaints made of late of the 
loss of skill and energy by ourcommercial class. The Cata- 
lans, at any rate, would seem to be still of opinion that the 
English manufacturer and trader are rivals of such vigour 
that it is not safe to fight them unless their elbows 
are tightly tied behind their backs. They will certainly 
do their utmost to keep up the severest possible re- 
strictions on our trade. It must be supposed that Seiior 
Saceasta has laid his account with their opposition, and with 
that of the extreme Protectionist party all over Spain. He 
has his Cortes, as a matter of course, like every other 
Spanish Premier who has been in office during a general 
election ; but Don Mateo Praxepes Sacasta knows his 
own country far too well to lean on that reed. He must 
feel fairly certain that the Protectionists either will not or 
cannot disturb the public peace, and that his rivals cannot 
use them as a cover for palace intrigue and military vio- 
lence. If he is right in believing himself master of the 
situation, he has an opportunity of beginning a beneficial 
commercial policy for which we shall be somewhat his 
debtors, but by which his own countrymen will, in the long 
run, be the greatest gainers. 


THE HEPTARCHY. 


pee levity with which modern agitators disturb the 
foundations of society is exemplified in the proposals 
which are now frequently made for the dissolution, not only 
of the United Kingdom, but of Great Britain and of 
England. Mr. Grapsronz and Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, even 
while they differ on questions relating to Irish Home 
Rule, simultaneously suggest the future division of the 
ancient monarchy into a cluster of semi-independent States. 
Not only Ireland, but Scotland, is, aceording to their pro- 
jects, to have a Government of its own ; and the compara- 
tively small Principality of Wales is to be cursed with the 
grant of local isolation. Mr, Giapsrone adds, in his latest 
manifesto, an indefinite concession of provincial autonomy 
to certain parts of England which he has not yet defined. 
In a wholesomer state of public opinion, a statesman would 
be regarded as something between a charlatan and a traitor 
‘if, being entrusted with the administration of an ancient 
kingdom, he wantonly attempted to convert it into an artificial 
federation. The hold which Mr. Guapstonz has unhappily 
secured on the imagination of the less instructed classes, not 
only enables him to threaten revolution with a certainty of 
finding masses of supporters, but confers impunity on less 
responsible projectors who can defend themselves against 
-charges of ignorance and rashness by proving that they are 
not the first or the only promoters of anarchy. 

Mr. Guapstone’s scheme of promiscuous disruption has 
been gradually formed while he was preparing in the interest 
of his own ambition for surrender to Mr. Parnett. At that 
time no human being, except perhaps himself, contemplated 
as either desirable or possible the practical repeal of theScotch 
Act of Union ; but it seemed that, if total or partial separa- 
tion was to be recommended as a boon to Ireland, the pro- 
spective extension of the same system to Scotland would give 
an air of sincerity to the advocacy of Home Rule. The 
oracular utterances of Mr. GLapstonE which were enumerated 


by Lord Granvitte in his speech at Manchester werg 
couched in language of studied ambiguity, that they might, 
according to circumstances, admit of contradictory interpre. 
tations. The mention of Scotland as equally with Ireland 
entitled to Home Rule was generally understood as q 
reductio ad absurdum of Mr. Parye.t’s demand. Both 
proposals are now treated as equally serious, though the 
separation of Scotland from England is, as a less urgent 
measure, postponed for the present. It is certain that not 
even Mr. Giapstone would have dreamed of the general 
subdivision of the kingdom into federated provinces if he 
had not wished to devise a general scheme of policy which 
might be applied to the special case of Ireland. The 
* classes ” of the nation, whatever may be the case with the 
recipients of Mr. GLapstone’s exclusive adulation, are not 
yet prepared to accept Lord GranviL.r’s version of con- 
temporary history. A statesman of long experience in 
European affairs might have been expected to abstain from 
finding a precedent for the Repeal of the Union in the com- 
pulsory withdrawal of Austria from all attempt to interfere 
with the independence and with the ancient Constitution of 
Hungary. Almost all political observers doubt whether 
the Dual Monarchy is at any time in a condition of stable 
equilibrium. The most sanguine admirers of the existing 
system of balances describe it as a triumph of ingenious 
arrangement, while they admit that it is only maintained 
by the personal authority of the Emperor and Kine. That 
England should voluntarily imitate a perilous and almost 
untried experiment is a recommendation which could only 
find favour with Lord GRaNvILLE in the extreme perplexity 
of his party. 

It is not known whether the confederated States which 
are to be substituted for the United Kingdom will be either 
seven orsomeless or greater number ; but the word Heptarchy 
may serve as a familiar and convenient designation for the 
groups which were more than a thousand years ago united 
under Ecsert to be perhaps redistributed by Mr. Giapstone. 
According to modern historians, there were seldom or never 
exactly seven kingdoms at the same time, and neither 
Scotland, outside Northumbria, nor any part of Ireland was 
included in the list. It is also true that Mercia or East 
Anglia sent no representatives to a Federal Parliament, and 
other differences might be pointed out between the medieval 


result of wars and other natural causes and the deliberate 
contrivance of pedantic demagogues; but the tradition of 
_ the Heptarchy has from time immemorial been quoted by 
_ statesmen asa type of obsolete barbarism. Sixty years have 
passed since a great orator thought that one of the changes 
now proposed by Mr. GiapsTone was sufficiently con- 
demned by its resemblance to the other. “Repeal the 
“ Union!” he exclaimed. “ Restore the Heptarchy!” En- 
lightened Liberals are now ready to do either or both. 
It is true that the members of the new Federation would 
not be like the Saxon kings nominally independent ; but, if 
the precedent of the Irish Home Rule Bill is followed, they 
would be subject to no effective control. Six weeks ago 
Mr. GuapstoneE declared that it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish between Imperial and local matters ; and, though 
he may now be eager to retract his statement, its truth is 
not affected by his interested caprice. 


The justice and wisdom of the proposed subdivision of the 
kingdom into a number of self-governing provinces may be 
tested by the probable result of establishing a separate 
Legislature in Wales. The converse process was accom- 
plished by the Act of 1536, which incorporated the Princi- 
pality with England. Since that time the same laws and 
the same form of administration have existed within and 
without the limits of the Principality ; and the change has 
been in the highest degree advantageous to a province 
originally conquered, which has been raised to a higher 
state of civilization. In the reign of Gzorce IV. the juris- 
diction of the Welsh Judges of Assize whose circuits in- 
cluded the County Palatine of Chester was finally abolished. 
There is nothing in the history or in the manners and 
customs of the Principality which renders the establish- 
ment of a separate local Government in any degree expe- 
dient or reasonable; and, on the other hand, it is certain 
that Welsh legislation would have a distinctly retrograde 
tendency. The Principality of Wales is inferior in popu- 
lation, in wealth, and in intelligence to Lancashire, to 
Yorkshire, and to two or three of the metropolitan counties ; 
and where there is any difference between the natives and 
their English countrymen the inferiority of the petty pro- 
vince is undeniable. The large of Wales in which 


English is exclusively spoken have no peculiarity by which 
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they are distinguished. The national language, which 
lingers and dwindles in the remoter mountain districts, may 
command the interest of philologists and antiquarians, but 
it necessarily perpetuates or prolongs the inferiority of the 
indigenous population. No race is quicker or more capable 
of learning than the Welsh; but their language has long 
ceased to produce literature. As long as it is used they are 
cut off from communication with the rest of the world. 
Their isolation accounts for the prevalence of sectarian 
bigotry, and it explains their large contributions to the 
number of Mormon proselytes. The tenacity with which 
they cling to their ancient lan is in itself deserving of 
respect ; but their only access to intellectual improvement 
is through increased communication with their more fortu- 
nate neighbours. Some local patriots fancy that English 
education may be combined with the continued use of the 
Welsh language ; but no community can remain permanently 
bilingual. 

A Welsh Legislature would find on entering on its func- 
tions a state of law and of custom identical with that which 
extends over England. The mutual relations of different 
classes, as, for instance, of landlords and tenants, are pre- 
cisely the same with those which prevail in Devonshire, in 
Warwickshire, or in Norfolk ; but with the institution of 
a separate little Parliament, all security for vested rights and 
for freedom would be gravely impaired. If Home Rule is 
to retain the meaning which was attached to it when Mr. 
GLADSTONE introduced the Irish Bill, a Welsh Parliament 
would have absolute control of all local legislation, including 
the law of property. There would, therefore, be no impedi- 
meut to the imposition of special or graduated taxes, to the 
absolute confiscation of Church property, or to the creation 
of tenant-right at the expense of the actual owners. The 
Nonconformist ministers who at the general election re- 
turned all the county members but one would nominate 
a Welsh Parliament, and probably some of them would 
be among its most active members. Their exercise of 
irresponsible power would be rendered more mischievous 
by the social jealousy which at present stimulates their 
— action. There would be monstrous injustice in 

ding over the residents in Wales to the absolute au- 
thority of a local democracy. Some of- them have acquired 
their property by purchase, while other families have been 
settled for generations, and even for centuries, on the 
soil. English law and English freedom have formed the 
most valuable part of their birthright, and now they are 
threatened with disinheritance because a selfish politician 
wishes to create a precedent for the disruption of the king- 
dom. In carving out the rest of England into provinces, 
Mr. Giapstong, or the reigning demagogue of the day, 
will have and will use abundant opportunities of pack- 
ing constituencies for the advantage of a faction. The 
claim of Wales to legislative independence will be willingly 
recognized in regard of the present state of its represen- 
tation, 


THE GALLOWS. 


O abyss is unfathomable if you only let down line 

enough. During the present week we have discovered | 
that there is a depth of sentimental silliness to which the 
present House of Commons has not sunk, and that is the 
depth of wanting to abolish capital punishment. Sir J. 
Prasz thought otherwise, and he has been disappointed. 
His disappointment may be acute, for his mistake was 
exceedingly natural. 

It is some years since Sir J. Prase’s last endeavour to 
stir this fossil controversy into life. During that period 
nothing has happened to check the wholesome reaction 
which had set in against an aberration of some part of 
the public mind which probably reached its zenith not 
less than thirty years ago. Rather the contrary, as the 
admirers of Messrs. Lerroy, Lamson, CurLey, and Brapy 
have good cause to remember. But Sir J. Pease, with 
indomitable British pluck, refused to acknowledge defeat. 
All the well-worn platitudes on his side of the question 
Were duly trotted out, and a judicious selection of tracts, 
in which Gattey, Haron, and Auice Ruopes occupied 

accustomed places, was conscientiously 
the Howard Society. But the House of Commons, whi 

} quite enough to do in giving its adherence to live 
follies, refused to interest itself about a dead one, and 
the iconoclasts of the gallows mustered no more strongly 

on previous occasions. The ment, of course, 


example of foreign countries, and Mr. Howarp Vincent 
had no difficulty in showing what the lesson to be learnt 
from itis. Sir Harcourt posed as the reluctant 
convert, and in this instance there is no doubt of the sub- 
stantial correctness of the hypothesis touching the state 
of public opinion upon which his conversion was presumably 
founded. The testimony of Sir Ricnarp Cross, and, in- 
deed, of every other speaker specially qualified to express. 
an opinion, was to the same effect, and the teaching of 
common sense that some criminals deserve nothing short 
of death, and that the public need not have the smallest 
seruple about giving them their deserts, was faithfully 
adhered to in the division. 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of the views 
expressed by Mr. Howarp Vincent and Mr. Lockwoop. 
There is no doubt that particular instances of the offence of 
murder as known to the law differ widely in their moral 
guilt. The three categories, devised by the Royal Com- 
mission of 1866—of (1) murdering with express, deliberate 
intention ; (2) murdering incidentally in the commission of 
certain specified and very serious offences ; and (3) murder- 
ing in other cases, as where there is great provocation not 
amounting to assault—afford a sufliciently distinct classi- 
fication for purposes of academic discussion. An attempt 
to found a practical distinction on these lines was made in 
the Criminal Code Bill of 1879. The same Bill made the 
murder of a newly-born child by its mother a specific 
offence, and it was known to every one acquainted with the 
practical working of the criminal law that this would be a 
valuable alteration. But Sir Wittiam Harcourt expressed 
the opinion that a statutory distinction between murders 
of different degrees was a thing which, like a method 
of making the Irish members an independent Parliament 
and a part of the Imperial Parliament at the same time, 
passed the wit of man. Without concurring in this 
diffident view of human ability, we may allow that the 
task is difficult enough to justify the House in rejecting an 
abstract resolution in the terms of Mr. Howarp Vincent's 
amendment. Touching the latter portion of the amend- 
ment, which asserted that the hangman ought to be ap- 
pointed by Government, it is to be remembered that it 
would make no difference if he was. The appointment 
practically lies with the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
though theoretically core taper ne is at liberty to employ 
whom he will, or to hang his prisoners himself if he thinks 
proper. But in a matter in which it is impossible that 
more than one or two of the candidates should have had 
any practice in the function to the discharge of which they 
aspire, or that any of them should have attained any marked 

roficiency, a Sheriff of London can choose just as well as a 
ween. of State. He can select somebody who appears 
to have a thoroughly good character and steady habits, com- 
bined with a sufficient knowledge of the art of tying knots, 
and no one could do more. There is more point in the 
suggestion made a year or two ago in a ine article 
that there should be no hangman, but that the warders of 
each prison should in turn, when necessary, carry out 
executions according to a routine approved by the central 
prison authority, just as they execute sentences of flogging 
at present. These, however, are matters of detail, and far 
less important, though much more debatable, than the main 
question—if it can be called a question—whether we are to 
go on hanging our worst criminals or not. That a House 
of Commons of which Mr. Parnett is—till the great 
division—the leader, Mr. Arcu the prophet, and Mr. 
Leicester the literary ornament, should have voted de-. 
cisively in favour of the gallows shows that that question. 
is finally and satisfactorily answered. 


SUNDAY CLOSING BILL (DURHAM). 


T- is a tedious business to have to meddle in any way 
with a Sunday Closing Bill, except, of course, for that 
happy body of fanatics who love to work at getting them 

These blessed children of light find an endless joy 
in worrying sober people, not for their own good, nor 
even for the sake of the downright sot, but out of the abun- 
dance of their care for the middle body which will keep 
from getting drunk if it is made a little difficult to obtain 
anything to drink. Other people know that all that can 
be said for or against Sunday Closing Bills has been said, 
and it is a weariness to keep on saying the same thing 
over and over again. A man has died to escape a smaller 


Was entirely one-sided. Sir J. Pease rashly alluded to the 


boredom. We know, for the Sunday-closingites (a good 
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name for another species in the Jortus siccus) have told means unlikely to overlap the others. It has now lasted 


us so times without number, that there are thousands of 
- men in this country so abjectly destitute of self-respect and 
self-control that they cannot help taking too much, and 
withal so despicably feeble that they will not make a slight 
effort to reach liquor if artificial obstacles are put in their 
way. For the sake of these poor creatures, say the Sunday- 
closingites, let us shut up the public-house on Sunday. 
The sober man would remain sober, and the resolute 
drunkard will find means of getting drunk whether the tap- 
room be open or shut. For the first we need do nothing ; 
for the second we can do nothing ; but let us make an effort 
for the wishy-washy trash aforesaid. 

Now the answer to all this is equally well known. Why, 
since we acknowledge we cannot save the son of perdition 
who will kill himself with delirium tremens, should we 
pester sober people with restrictions for the sake of inver- 
tebrate animals which cannot possibly have energy enough 
in them to get drunk with any degree of perseverance? 
Further, it is a bad thing in itself to tie up respectable 
people from reasonable comforts for the sake of the poor 
creature. Also, these laws lead to a great deul of evasion, a 

t deal of cant, and lies innumerable. There is no reason 
why the whole community should be burdened for the sake 
of the weak-kneed voter. Of course the existence of voters 
of this kind, and of other voters who take a strange interest 
in such a curiously uninteresting animal (an average black- 
beetle would be a better pet), accounts for the passing of 
these Bills. In reality, the Bishop of Dunnam and the 
Lorp CuHancettor had no other reason to give why 
the House of Lords should accept the Durham Bill. A 
great many people want it, is the one argument they have 

t to produce. These miserable wretches who cannot pass 
the door of the pothouse, unless it is locked, are voters—in 
some places they are a majority, in others they can be led so 
as to give the majority to one side or the other. Therefore, 
since they will have a hook in their noses to keep them 
from going where they should not go, let all the community 
be hooked at once. Such was the Bisnor’s argument and 
the Lorp Cuancettor’s. Whether, in point of fact, what 
really happens is not that the soft-headed voter is persuaded, 
by house to house visitation and other methods of pres- 
sure, into begging pious gentlemen to beg the House of 
Commons to save him from making a beast of himself, 
is a question which, in the opinion of some, barely 
admits of argument. The Bisnop and the CuaNceLLor, 
shedding bitter tears the while over the state of the con- 
ditional drunkard, have got their Bill to a second read- 
ing. As is usual in these cases, the reasoning was all 
on one side. The Bishop of Duruam cited Norway as 
an instance of what could be done by legislation to sup- 
press drunkenness, but he did not quote his authority fully. 
it is generally believed that what was done in Norway 
was to make it almost impossible for people to obtain 
the detestable potato spirit formerly drunk there in ruinous 
quantities, but to put every facility in the way of such as 
wish to buy beer. The Norwegian Liquor-law would appear, 
in fact, to be a species of sound and defensible law against 
adulteration, which is quite a different thing from a Sunday 
Closing Bill. Lord Bramweitt and the Marquess of 
Saxispury, who opposed the second reading, stated the case 
against the Bill with unanswerable force. Lord Bramwe. 
was able to show that petitions could be produced against it 
as well as for it, with this advantage on their side, that they 
could be supported by reasoning. But argument is of little 
avail, at least for the moment, with fanatics or with the 
large class of persons who are not unwilling to be severely 
virtuous at other people’s expense. The Marquess of 
Sa.isBuRY gave what is probably the only reason for believ- 
ing that this course of fussy religiose legislation will be 
stopped when he pointed out that, in the natural course of 
things, interference will rise from the wire-pulled to the 
wire-puller. When he begins to be touched, there will pro- 
bably be less clamour for restrictions. 


MORE FIRES. 

HE inquiry which is still going on into the fire in 
Beak Street will soon be one of three. There have 

been two more fires, accompanied in each case by loss of 
life, and a coroner’s jury will therefore have occasion to 
examine into the causes of both and decide whether it sees 
any reason for holding any particular person to blame. 
The inquest in the case of the Beak Street fire seems by no 


for some time, and, as it is adjourned from Saturday to 
Saturday, there seems no reason why it should not drag on 
till the debate on the Irish Bill is over at least. Nothing 
could be more improper than to forestall or even publicly 
speculate on the decision of this judicious body. One thing, 
however, may fairly be said in way of comment; and that 
is that there seems to be more difficulty than there should 
be not only in getting the engines on the ground, but in 
providing very necessary appliances at a critical moment, 
The two fires which happened early on the morning of the 
12th were marked by incidents which lead to much the 
same reflection. 

There is certainly no reason for believing that the Fire 
Brigade will be found to have failed in its duty in any way, 
The failure is to be attributed to the want of good manage- 
ment in some quarter whereby needful appliances were not 
forthcoming when they would have been of most use. If a 
ladder had been obtainable promptly, none of the seven 
persons who perished in these two fires need have lost 
their lives. Both occurred in places where they might 
have been expected to happen, and to rage with uncon- 
trollable fury when once they had broken out. One hap- 
pened in a public-house in Shoreditch, and another in what 
seems to have been a mixture of lodging-house and tavern 
in Hackney. 1t is to be noted that the Beak Street fire 
also occurred in a public-house, and that the fatal fire of 
about three years ago in the neighbourhood of Newgate took 
place in a house of the same kind. When it is known how 
liable these establishments are to get set on fire, and with 
what dreadful rapidity the flames rise when once they 
have got to the spirit-room, it would seem a matter of 
course that they should be provided with special facilitic 
for the escape of the inhabitants. The reverse seems to be 


| generally the case. The “ Jacob’s Well” tavern in Shoreditch, 
_where five persons were burned to death on Wednesday 


morning, is said to have been “ of peculiar construction.” 
In this case, however, whatever those words mean, the los. 
of life does not seem to have been wholly due to want oi 
means of escape. ‘he potman who got off safe and sound 
made his way out by a trap-door on the roof, the existence 
of which must have been perfectly well known to the other 
persons living in the house who did not make use of it. 
Where the presence of mind to take advantage of a means 
of escape is wanting, it is, of course, as good as useless. 
From the account given by the potman it appears that this 
disaster, like so many others, was due to the almost insane 
carelessness a certain class of Londoners show in laying traps 
for fire. The “Jacob’s Well” was old and inflammable, aud 
full of ardent spirits, but the landlord and the potman 
saw no risk in striking matches on the walls to light 
themselves upstairs at three in the morning, and therevy 
leave a track of sparks behind in the middle of tinder. The 
landlord suffered severely enough for his rashness, and his 
family with him. Less seems to be known about the fire 
at Hackney, though here, too, there are the usual accounts 
of spirits in store, probably, if all the truth were known, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a room in which clothes 
were hung up to dry before a big fire. In this case, again, 
there were no ladders and no fire-escape till it was well- 
nigh too late. The loss of life would have been as great 
as it was in the case of the “Jacob's Well” but for one 
of those incidents which happen every now and then to 
remind us that the old English quality of courage is not 
yet extinct. Several of the neighbours seem to have 
exerted themselves very bravely. One bixsamin Dutcu 
seems to have shown a remarkable degree of intelligence 
and courage. Fatal fires have, indeed, been happening 
much too frequently of late—so frequently that it seews 
to be tolerably clear that there is a want of the proper 
means of dealing with them. It is only too certain that 
the lower class of Londoners will not be easily taught to 
be reasonably cautious with fire, and as long as they con- 
tinue to be reckless the danger will not seriously diminish. 
But even extreme rashness is too severely punished by burn- 
ing alive; and London at large ought also to remember that 
a fire such as that at the “ Jacob's Well” tavern would only 
want a dry night, a high wind, and the neighbourhood of 4 
warehouse full of inflammable material to set going a blaze 
on the scale of the conflagrations at Chicago and St. John’s. 
That being so, London would do very well to inquire 
whether its Fire Brigade is so organized as to be able #0 
deal with such an enemy. 
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A HAPPY FAMILY. 


EN suggested to Baron that 
the Jews should wait for the coming of Suton, 
and not waste time in asserting their political rights, the 
Baron replied that the coming of was pro-| 
blematical, and that meanwhile temporal privileges were 
not wholly to be despised. Mr. Boorn, of the Salvation | 
Army, appears to think that, pending the conversion of 
society by such Salvationists as have not been sent to prison 
by worldly tribunals, there is some fun to be got out of 
playing at soldiers. Mr. Boorn, however, likes his proceed- 
ings to be shrouded in a certain amount of decorous secresy. 
When a common, ordinary newspaper, written by infidels 
for infidels—at least as infidelity is understood by Mr. 
Boorn—gets hold of any facts or rumours connected with 
the Boorn menagerie, and lays them before the profane 
public, a gentleman who signs himself “ Ratton” is em- 
ployed to protest. It is not clear whether Mr. Boorn has 
raised “ Rartton” to the Salvation peerage, or whether 
Christian names are discarded by the advanced Christians 
with whom “ Ratton ” is associated, or whether “ Ratton” 
is the registered telegraphic address for the headquarters of 
the Hallelujah lasses and their friends. However that may 
be, the report which vexed the soul of “ Ratton,” or 
the souls of those whom “ Ramton” symbolizes, came 
from Sheffield, where it might be thought that people had 
something better to do than to invent scandal about Mr. 
Boorn and his agents. If this dread rumour had been 
accurate, we should surely have been blessed with the 
enlivening presence of two Salvation Armies, to say 
nothing of the Skeleton Army, which is ubiquitous, and 
is believed to consist of all the roughs in the neigh- 
bourhood of a Salvationist procession for the time being. 
“Rartton” gives a qualified denial to the story of the 
man from Sheffield, which seems, in a picturesque and 
entirely novel phrase, to have excited much interest in 
Salvationist circles. Mr. Boorn has been maintaining dis- 
cipline by “ withdrawing commissions” from Salvationists, 
who have not, in their consequent irritation, hesitated to 
disclose the fact that they consider themselves quite as good 
as Mr. Boorn, and rather better too. The Salvation Army 
would probably be regarded by an American revivalist as a 
“one-horse concern.” But it seems to be revolting against 
the “one-man power,” and to suspect Mr. Boorn of a 
tendency to “ Medism.” 
It is asserted by a gentleman at Sheffield, but denied by 
“ Ratton,” that the whole of the “ Southern division” has 
resigned, holding Mr. Boorn’s proceedings to be “un- 
“ christianlike,” which we would humbly suggest is a syllable 
toomuch. Even “Ratton” admits that four “ officers,” 
who are personal friends of a cashiered commander, have 
retired from the service, and it may be these insurgents 
who “ have decided to organize a world-wide rescue and un- 
“ sectarian evangelization movement,” whatever that may 
be. Whatever else it is, it will probably be hostile to the 
dynasty of Boorn. A story is told of a gentleman who 
called upon a member of Parliament to protest against the 
member's recommendation of a neighbour for a vacant post- 
mastership on the ground that he was a notorious liar. 
Asked for particulars of the candidate’s mendacity, the 
visitor exclaimed with much emphasis, and in the tone of 
one who was certain that his words would carry conviction, 
“Sir, he says that there is peace in the New Connexion ; 
“and there is no peace.” No “ Ratton ” is likely to admit 
that there is peace in the “ world-wide rescue and un- 
“sectarian evangelization movement” (unlimited). The 
disputes in the Army have been painfully mundane and 
even trivial in their nature. One of the recalcitrant func- 
tionaries—to use a word with which Mr. DisraEui brought 
down the Sheldonian Theatre—has been dropping into 
fugitive literature, and he disagreed with Mr. Booru as to 
the merits of a commerciul transaction concerning the 
copyright of his productions. In fact, brother was on the 
point of going to law with brother, and that before the 
unbelievers, Mr. Corpripce, who has now ceased to be a 
“Commissioner,” so far as he ever was one, also objected to 
the sale of “ hymn-books, badges, and jerseys” on Sunday ; 
hor is it easy for a mere outsider to understand why salva- 
tion is dependent upon jerseys. We fail, however, to follow 
Mr. Corsrince in his turn when he says that the sale of 
these things “had a most injurious effect on the income of 
“the Army.” But perbaps Mr. Corsriper, when he says 


“sale,” means purchase, and implies that people will not buy 
Jerseys on Sundaysin sufficient quantities. As for Mr. Day, he ! 


was ordered on foreign service because he would not give up 
a mission at Reading to Mr. Bootu as soon as it me 
successful. The Salvation Army is a microcosm, or rather 
a microchaos, and many who are not “sufliciently interested ” 
in what “ Raitton ” calls “ the salvation of souls ” to make 
— inquiries of that mysterious personage are yet 

uman enough to sympathize with the victims of Mr. 
Boorn’s silly jargon and stupid tyranny. 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 


fete is just one poor satisfaction left to the truly 
pitiable group of politicians—the Rump of a Cabinet 
and a party—who sit with Mr. Guapsrong on the Treasury 
Bench. Their very isolation surrounds them for the moment 
with a factitious interest of one sort, while another kind 
attaches to them now and again from their position as inter- 
mediaries between a rapidly disappearing army and a general 
desperately anxious to keep his men together on any terms. 
Hence it was, and hence, we need hardly say, alone, that the 
House of Commons were almost as eager last Thursday to 
hear Mr. Camppeti-Baxnerman as to listen to Sir Henry 
James. The Parnellites, in particular, as specially concerned 
in the expected announcement of the Minister, mustered in 
great force, and received the speech which preceded it with 
their usual courtesy and consideration. The boisterous 
shouts and noisier guflaws with which they are wont to 
punctuate the remarks of any speaker opposed to them did 
not, however, wholly succeed in marring the effect of a very 
able and closely-reasoned criticism of the Separation Bill. 
The best compliment which can be paid to Sir Henry 
James's speech is to utilize that description of it which the 
more foolish of its dissentient hearers imagine to be an 
effective sneer, and to say that it was a thoroughly lawyer- 
like performance from first to last. It might, one would 
think, have been admitted that, for the fitting discussion of 
a measure which is before all things designed to remodel or 
subvert the law of the Constitution, the opinion of a trained 
lawyer is almost as éssential as that of a son of toil. The 
present House, however, contains an exceptionally large 
proportion of men who have as much disdain for the learning 
of law as they have for the prescriptions of grammar; and 
Sir Henry James’s most destructive attack upon the Bill 
from the purely legal point of view will be more highly 
appreciated where it will be better understood—that is to 
say, among the educated and intelligent lay public outside 
the walls of Parliament. Mr. Camppe.t-Bannerman wisely 
declined any attempt to answer it as a piece of legal criticism, 
and, contenting himself with a few captious animadver- 
sions on some of its points of detail, went on to the per- 
formance of the duty with which his official taskmaster had 
eharged him. 

Not quite immediately, however ; for the Srcrerary for 
War appears somewhat uneasily conscious of the attention 
which has been drawn to him by the indiscreet revelations 
of Mr, Munpetxa and by Mr. Trevetyan’s comments thereon, 
and felt it incumbent upon him, as the “ Huntingdon 8. 8.,” 
the “Sinner Saved” of the Cabinet, to give an account of 
the (new) faith that is in him. It is out of great tribulation, 
it seems, that Mr. Camppe.tt-BaNNERMAN has come to it. 
He is “not ashamed to confess that his opinion on the 
“ subject of Home Rule fluctuated. He would go further and 
“ say that he has nothing but surprise, verging on pity, for 
“ any man tolerably well informed of the difficulties of Irish 
“ government who was ready comfortably to settle himself 
“ down on this question without many changes and modifica- 
“ tions of opinion according as one side of the bread-and- 
“ butter”—we beg Mr. Bannerman’s pardon. 
We meant to have written “the question ”—“ or the other 
“ presented itself most forcibly to his view.” For Mr. 
CamPBELL-Bannermay’s part, he “clung long to the idea” 
that the way of salvation lay elsewhere, but ultimately “ all 
“intermediate ideas” of &c. &c. have been swept away, 
and behold him at last in the true ae even, if we 
may say so without irreverence, at the goal. Slightly to 
alter the often-quoted stanza of a graceful versitier now 
departed, we may say of him :— 

Once was a sinner, in blindness political, 

Weeks passed away, and affairs became critical ; 

Government changed, and, behold! he could see, 

Then he was saved-——and a Secretaree. 
The only thing, we confess, which puzzles us in Mr. 
CampbeLt-Bannermay’s history of his politico spiritual ex- 
periences is his use of the word “ fluctuations” in describing 
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his opinions on Irish policy. The term appears, to the 
outside world at any rate, to indicate a confusion between 
the “wave” and the “ tide.” The public have been privi- 
leged to witness no rhythmic advance and retreat of Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S mind towards and away from the 
project of Separation. All that they have seen, and are 
now seeing, is an unbroken flow of his opinions towards 
the maintenance of the Union, and their steady ebb towards 
the policy of breaking it up. However, it is of course quite 
possible that Mr. Camppeit-BanNERMAN’s views on Home 
Rule may have had a secretly “ fluctuating” motion, as well 
as a public and visible ebb and flow. If he were to give us 
dates, we should perhaps find the phenomenon quite easy to 
explain. Throughout the months of last December and 
January, for instance, it was almost impossible for a con- 
scientious Liberal politician to make up his mind whether 
we ought to let Ireland go or not. How, indeed, could it 
have been otherwise when the newspapers teemed every 
morning with the roundest assertions and the flattest con- 
tradictions of the report that Mr. Guapstoye had declared 
in favour of a Repeal of the Union? “ Room for hesita- 
“tion and vacillation of opinion,” as Mr. Camppeii-Ban- 
NERMAN puts it? We should think so, indeed. We would 
undertake to say that for at least six weeks before the open- 
ing of Parliament—so far, at least, as humble seekers after 
truth, like himself, were concerned—there was not room for 
anything else. 

The autobiographic passages of Mr. Campneti-BaNnnEr- 
man’s speech were not expected to be the most interest- 
ing; but asa matter of fact they were. His audience con- 
sisted mainly of members brought together in great numbers 
to hear another announcement of Ministerial concession 
to Mr. Cuamperain ; and they were sent empty away. 
The Secrerary for War added nothing whatever to the 
declarations of the Prime Minister on the subject of Irish 
representation in the Imperial Parliament. We do. not 
mean merely that he made no addition to their length ; 
for that feat, it should be superfluous to say, is impossible 
to perform upon any of Mr. Giapstonr’s “ declarations” 
on such occasions—we mean, that he left their sub- 
stance absolutely untouched. Ministers “see their way 
“—as the House had already been told—to avoiding 
“‘the severance of representative right from fiscal lia- 
“ bility in the case of Ireland—and they intend of them- 
“ selves ””—actually of themselves—“ to propose an amend- 
“ment providing that before any motion is made to 
“create or increase a tax the Irish members shall be 
‘summoned and restored to their full position in the 
“ House.” But, as regards the equally peremptory de- 
mand of Mr. Cuamper.ain for the retention of Irish re- 
; ntation on all questions of Imperial concernment, 

. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN had nothing to offer but the 
interesting curiosity of an “open” Ministerial mind. 
Ministers have received many “ suggestions” as to the best 
mode of enabling Irish members still to take part in the 
proceedings of the House; but they have been unable to 
adopt any of them, “partly because we could not adopt any 
“ proposal as to which we do not see our way to a 
“ ticable plan, and partly also because they did not seem to 
“ meet the scruple of friendly objectors.” [It is fair to 
Mr. CampseLt-BaNNERMAN to say that this piece of “ cir- 
“ cumbendibus,” for the shorter proposition that the various 

lans suggested were both impracticable and inadequate, 
a0 marks of having proceeded from another hand. It 
was read by him, like most of the statement, from a written 
note.| But “other suggestions have since been made” 
which are at present equally incapable of adoption; and 
what a hopeful prospect this holds out to the Govern- 
ment that “at some time before the Committee stage 
“they will assume such a form that they may be defi- 
“ nitely judged,” and—who knows t—perhaps even adopted. 
For the “ open mind ” of the Government is also a “ friendly 
“ mind,” and a mind anxious to find “ means of reconciling 
“the main object of the Bill with the views which some 
of our friends have expressed.” Only members are to 

lease make their own suggestions—while the ball is roll- 
ing; and, when they have made them, to lick them into 
shape, and it may be that the dozen gentlemen, or rather 
the one Grand Old Gentleman, who undertook to upset an 
eighty years’ settlement, after a few weeks of solitary medi- 
tation, may in one or other of these suggestions find the 
much-desired expedient for repealing and not repealing the 
Union at the same time. 

So far Mr. Giapstone filtered through Mr. Camppett- 
BannexMan—or, rather, there was one more passage in the 


statement which clearly came from the master-hand. Thig 
was the passage in which it was affirmed, with an audacity 
much beyond the reach of a Secretary for War, that, 
“ great majority of the House of Commons” is agreed 
on the policy of giving separate legislative institutions to 
Ireland, and the House was plaintively asked whether any. 
thing “could be conceived so deplorable, reaching to the 
“ dimensions of a public calamity, as a failure to give legis. 
“ lative effect to this principle, seeing that we have come to 
“ that state of agreement upon it.” The bland egotism of 
the question, with its theory of the “deplorable” and of 
“ public calamity,” is as Gladstonian all over as the dari 
assertion which precedes it. We should hesitate to believe 
it Mr. Camppett-BannerMAN’s composition, even if he 
affirmed it—on his salvation. But we give the Srcre- 
TARY for War full credit for originality in his statement, 
of his most exquisite reasons for asking Parliament to accept 
what he calls the principle of the Separation Bill. “For,” 
says he, “ it is the details of the scheme which engage all 
“ the ingenuity, and in some cases the animosity, of those 
“who object to our proposals,” and “ what a testimony is 
“ this to the essential soundness of its basis!” ‘ Here,” in 
other words, “ isa man whose whole attention and that of his 
“ friends is engaged on the ‘detail’ as to whether the knife 
“ T hold is to be used to amputate his arm or to pare his 
“nails. They are not attacking the ‘ principle’ of my using 
“ the knife upon some part of the limb. What a testimony 
“to the soundness of the basis on which that principle 
“ reposes !” 


THE DEAN’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


HE memory of the Deans who flourished in the first quarter 

of the last century would seem on first consideration to 
be no longer exactly green. Very few, even of those who study 
later ecclesiastical history, could write down the names of a 
dozen. Therefore it is fair to suppose that the name of George 
Stanhope, S.T.P., may not be P mem | familiar. Yet he was 
Dean of Canterbury between years 1704 and 1728; more 
than this, he was a divine well known in London, popular, and 
of great authority, commanding probably as much respect as 
any of his contemporaries, Moreover, while he was Dean, the 
Cathedral Chapter of Canterbury contained a somewhat notable 
company; he himself suce Hooper when that Dean was 
made Bishop of St. Asaph; among the Canons during the years 
of his holding the office were Tenison, ards Bishop 
of Ossory; Robinson, Bishop of Bristol; Bourn, Bishop of 
Chichester; Elias Sydall, afterwards Dean; Green, Bishop of 
Norwich; Bradshaw, Bishop of Bristol; Clark, Dean of Salisbury; 
and the learned John Turner, Vicar of Greenwich. G 
Stanhope, himself educated at Eton and King’s, was, successiy 
or simultaneously, Rector of Tewin in Hertfordshire, and Vicar of 
Deptford and Lewisham. He was also Chaplain-in-Ordinary to 
William and Mary and to Queen Anne, Boyle's Lecturer, egg 
Lecturer of St. Lawrence Jewry, and Dean of Canterbury. 
was the preacher most in demand, so to speak, for sermons de- 
livered on occasions of State and before public bodies—a large 
number of his discourses so preached were published, and_are 
in the British Museum. He wrote and published, besides these 
sermons, a Commentary on the G and Epistles; a Life 
of Antoninus; he translated the Morals of Epictetus, the Medita- 
tions of Augustine, and the Imitation of Christ. He 


‘in his lifetime a reputation for that now nearly extinct virtue, 


“ Piety, Cheerful and Unaffected”—it is perhaps an indication 
of his character that he once preached a sermon on the Sin of 
Over Carefulness; he exercised a charity ; and he founded 
a scholarship at the King’s School, Canterbury. He died at 
Bath, well stricken in years, and lies buried in Lewisham Church, 
where the curious may read upon a mural monument that the 
worthy Dean was “Grave without Preciseness, Facetious without 
Levity,” and that “ the Good Christian, the Solid Divine, and the 
Fine Gentleman in him were happily united.” Generations to 
come, this monument goes on to prophesy, will bless his memory. 
We are now in the fifth, if not the sixth, generation “ to come,” 
and the voices of the people bless the Dean no longer. Yet 
clearly he was a good and exemplary man, whose life was 

and his labour useful to his generation. Among his many works 18 
one which he himself, no doubt, prized least of all; it is unique, 
because there never existed more than one copy ; it is voluminous, 
because it took him the best part of his life to accomplish ; it is 
encyclopedic, because it treats of all the subjects which occupied 
his active intellect ; it is instructive, because it reveals the thoughts 
and the difficulties of a scholar of his generation, with the 
questions which seemed then most to press for an answer. In 
short, it is the Dean’s Commonplace Book which now lies before 
us, in three great folio volumes, crammed with the notes, extracts, 
and references which he here entered during his daily reading. 

One opens these pages with a certain reverence, because 

reveal the secrets of the workshop, By means of these notes the 
Dean was enabled to illusttate his arguments and to lend the 
weight of antiquity to his conclusions. They. bring before us the 
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picture of this grave and reverend scholar sitting in his library, 
which looks te the trees upon the lawns of the Green Court, 
once the Curia Prioratus, north of the Cathedral. It is a private 
and retired part of the Precinct ; within there penetrates no noise 
from the town; the bookshelves round the walls and those which 
stand out at right angles to them are loaded with folios—even the 
al quarto looks insignificant among the great and solid volumes 
of seventeenth-cent learning, and the octavo is merely 
frivolous. The Dean sits in his elbow-chair at the great table 
before the latticed window, open in summer for the scent of the 
climbing roses; the folios are piled about him, his Commonplace 
Book is before him, the quill is in his hand—we moderns lost a 
tdeal when we gave up the meditative and profitable five 
minutes required to mend the pen. Other men—meaner men— 
may sit in morning-gown and a nightcap or a handkerchief tied 
about their heads; the Dean, one is sure, sits all day long in his 
aud wig, as one who receives honoured guests. Is he 
not, in fact, conversing with the learned Buxtorf upon Synagoga 
Judaica, its growth, the nature of its ritual, the Talmudic rules, 
and the modern observances? Or, perhaps, he discourses with 
that abyss of learning, Bochart, who is equally at home in 
Hebrew, Celtic, Syriac, Ethiopian, Greek, or Arabic, and who 
loves to speak at length on Hierozoicum, or the animals of the 
Bible, or on Geographia Sacra, a subject in which the Dean is pro- 
foundly interested. Outside, the swifts fly shrieking round the 
innacles of the great tower; the clergy walk soberly across the 
wns; and the great bell proclaims the flight of time. So, da 
after day, the leaves come back to the trees, and presently fi 
in; the choir sings the daily anthem; and the Dean reads and 
makes notes in the Commonplace Book, till one day the passing 
bell is rung and the Canons whisper together in wonder as to who 
will be the next dean; and the Commonplace Book is put on 
some shelf andforgotten. In such a book one hopes continually, as 
the pages are turned over, to find some touches of personal history 
in which the writer may reveal himself. Failing these—for there 
are none of them—one would wish to find some notes, however 
brief—surely these would not be beneath the dignity of a Dean— 
upon the life and society of Canterbury, the manners of the people, 
the whispers of the Close. If he had only interwoven a diary of 
some kind among his notes and extracts! Of what kind were the 
Canons’ ladies and their families? Did their girls go to the 
Assembly and dance? Did the County people court the Cathedral 
people? Were there dinners, and had the Dean and Chapter a 
taste for port? Did they often go to London, and in what 
manner? Was the conversation always on the difficult and 
knotty points of which the Commonplace Book is filled, or did 
they sometimes descend? Was the game of bowls ever admitted 
to the Green Court? and was the smell of tobacco unknown 
within the Precinct? Alas! onall these subjects there is a silence 
which can be felt—an oppressive silence; there is not one word of 
personal history; there is not a woman mentioned in the book 
from beginning to end, except the Queen of Sheba, concerning 
whose realm and its exact position the Dean was curious; he fixes 
it in the south of Arabia, and is apparently ignorant of the Koranic 
legends about Her Majesty. No woman, no gossip, no personal 
matter at all; not even a note on the household expenditure, 
though the Dean had a large family as well as a purse ever chari- 
table. The books might have been written in the monastery of 
Mar Saba, or on Mount Athos, or in La Trappe, far from the hum 
and agitation of mankind ; they belong to the Library, which is 
wholly disconnected from the house. and the hearth ; they are 
altogether scholarly, ‘he volumes have been roughly bound; 
each one is carefully indexed by the Dean himself for convenience 
of reference; cruel scissors have cut out some of the pages, 
though fortunately not many, and plenty remain to show the 
nature of the compiler’s labours and the subject of his thoughts. 
They have also fallen into the hands of some unknown person, 
who, not having the fear of sacrilege before his eyes, has used 
the blank pages for the pasting of newspaper scraps. ‘This is 
bad; but things might have been worse. For, to begin with, 
he might have pasted his scraps over the Dean’s handwriting. 
He has not done this—so much grace remained; or he might 
have made a bad selection of scraps, whereas the things he has 
preserved are full of interest and make excellent miscellaneous 
reading. Some gratitude is due to any man who will take 
scissors and paste and make up books full of the scraps which 
illustrate the everyday life of his generation. It is to be hoped 
that many such men at the present day are thus usefully occupied. 
This scrap collector with his scissors operated upon the journals 
between the years 1760 and 1780 or thereabouts; then Fate 
stepped in with her scissors and operated upon him. 
nough remains to show what this scholar read and on what 
he laboured, if not what he was personally, though this may be 
made out with some approach to precision. In the first place and 
before all, he was a divine of the Church of England, and as such 
continually occupied in writing sermons, compiling commentaries, 
and investigating the dark places of antiquity. It is not, there- 
fore, at all surprising to find the pages loaded with notes, ex- 
tracts, and references, first, on subjects purely religious—such, 
namely, as belong to every branch of the Christian Church ; 
Secondly, on the doctrines and polity of the English Church ; 
thirdly, on the great controversy with the Church of Rome, 
Which at that time, with the memory of James IL. still fresh, 
outweighed in importance the dissensions of the sects; and, 
fourthly, the curious speculations in which not only divines, 
but people of all conditions, lived—witness the pages of 


Athenian Oracle or the British Apollo. Such, for instance, as the 
height of Og, computed by the Dean from the dimensions of his 
and assuming a certain length for the cubit, to be 12 ft. 
3in.; or that of Goliath, computed to be 11 ft. 3 in. ; or the 
condition and place of the soul after death; or the salvation of 
Adam ; whether there are any hopes in the long run for the 
Devil; the appearance and behaviour of phantoms; the situation 
Paradise; that of Ophir; the kind of vessels employed by 
Solomon; and so forth. Next to religious subjects in importance 
and number are those which are purely scientilic. The Dean was 
fond of astronomy, with its kindred sciences, such as dialling, the 
equation of time, and chronology; also he speculated on sound 
and its velocity; the climatic variations—of these he reckons that 
twenty-four may be laid down on the earth’s surface, governed by 
the length of the longest day, a method which would scarcely 
find favour with modern discoverers of isothermal lines. Apart 
from theology, sacred raphy, and science, there is hardly any 
subject on which these books do not show patient and intelligent 
research ; on one page alone, for instance, there are notes on 
Embalming, on Pagodas, on the Site of Tarshish, on Funerals of 
Scythian Princes, and on the History of Aurengzebe. On another 
page he gives weather prognostications, as that when the bats 
come abroad, and the owls begin to whoop after sunset, or 
when the gnats swarm before sunset, there is going to be fair 
weather. He says that all the secrets of alchemy are contained in 
Chaucer's Yeoman’s Tale—just as they used to be thought to 
lie hidden in the Roman de la Rose, just as the Mysteries 
were thought to be contained in the Golden Ass of Apuleius. 
He enumerates the indications of the Plague, with its treat- 
ment, its symptoms, and the best way to guard against it. 
He shows by his notes that the knowledge possessed in that age 
upon foreign and distant countries was already very exact and 
complete; for example, as regards China, it was every whit as 
accurate and as complete as our own—to be sure the whole 
country had been surveyed and mapped by the Catholic missionaries 
before the Dean’s time ; he inquires into the character of Hypatia ; 
he discusses the origin of mythologies, and inclines to the view of M. 
Banier that they are neither wholly idle fables nor wholly allegories, 
but contain a solid substratum of historical facts—sun-worship, 
nature-worship, and ancestor-worship being things as yet unborn. 
He quotes, without a word of question or of ridicule, the long 
list of miracles attributed to St. Francis Xavier; it is not gene- 
rally known, perhaps, that this Saint raised at least nine persons 
from the dead; that he had the gift of tongues; that when he 
landed in a strange place he could address each person by his own 
name, whether, that is, he was sitting on an inscribed portmanteau 
or not; that he could t the secret wish of an infidel, in order 
to convince him; that once when he dropped his crucifix into the 
water, a crab picked it up, and reverently restored it, and so on. At 
the end of the list the Dean drily remarks that Numa Pompilius and 
Pythagoras were also credited with similar miracles, As regards 
earthquakes he makes a truly remarkable statement. “ There is,” 
he says, “no effect, however great, marvellous, or terrible, but pro-: 
ceeds from fire. That diffused and active — shakes the 
Earth and the Heavens; it will divide and dissolve the smallest, 
closest, and most compacted bodies. In remote cavities of the 
Earth, it remains quiet till perhaps an accidental spark from the 
collision of one storm with another produces an exhalation that 
ives birth to an earthquake which splits Mountains and overturns 
Cities.” It is one “ note ” of his time that learned men were never 
satisfied unless they could account for everything, and when they 
could light on any hypothesis about mounting vapours or igneous 
exhalations or humid particles, they were perfectly satisfied that 
the last word was spoken, and that there was no need for further 
scientific investigation in this direction. 

The Commonplace Books are full, in short, of suggestive and 
instructive notes; but the Dean has gone out of his way to enrich 
them by confiding to their pages the catalogue of his library. This 
document, we take it. is unique of the kind; at least, we can 
remember no other list of a private scholar’s library belonging to 
thisdate. It is a catalogue worthy of a much more careful inves- 
tigation than these limits will allow. The Dean’s library contained, 
to begin with, all the Greek and Latin classics, with a consider- 
able number of the fathers. The great English scholars, as Bacon, 
Hooker, Hobbs, Chillingworth, Selden, Isaac Barrow, Ralph 
Cudworth, Jeremy Taylor, Prideaux, Lightfoot, Stillingfleet, 
Beveridge, Burnet, Tillotson, Sherlock, are all here. These writers, 
of course, still survive and are read by the learned; but there are 
others whose names retain some greatness, though their works are 
no longer read, save by the curious and those devourers who read 
everything. Are Usher’s Annales, for example, still to be found 
in every scholar’s library? Are the works of Bucer in much 
request by the learned? Are the names of Ravanel, Chemnitius, 
and Tremellius household words among modern theologians ” 
Yet formerly these were all men of note; as for the last, he was 
a Jew, converted first to Catholicism, who afterwards became a 
Protestant under the teaching of Vermigli; he went to Oxford 

ing to teach Hebrew, but the accession of Mary drove him 

to Germany, where, at Heidelberg first and at Sedan afterwards, 
he lectured on Hebrew till his death in the year 1580, Of Calvin's 
it is difficult to ; but one suspects that, like 
Erasmus’s Paraphrase, they have fallen into oblivion. Others 
there are, once necessary to every theologian, who now languish 
in neglect, such as Vorstius, Amesius, Heinsius, Valesius, and 


the ; and his Spes Israelis be no longer read, lives in history as the author 


Manasseh Ben Israel. The last of these, though his Conciliator 
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of the Humble Address to the Lord Protector on behalf of the 
Jewish Nation. Ecclesiastical history is represented by upin, 
Collier, and Stillingfleet ; but who remembereth the once illus- 
trious author of Cartophylax Ecclesiasticue? There are books on 
chronology—a subject which has few modern followers, though 
once it greatly exercised the minds of scholars. What gentleman’s 
library is now incomplete without Petavius, Helvicus, and Clay ? 
There are many medical and anatomical works ; the Commonplace 
Book shows the interest taken by the Dean as by all omnivorous 
scholars of his time in these subjects. In geography he was old- 
fashioned enough to be satisfied with Cluvier, which is almost as 
if one were nowadays to prefer Arrowsmith to Stanford, for the 
great Cluvier had already, in the year of grace 1720, run through 
six-and-twenty editions, and must have n now somewhat out 
of date and hardly up to the modern discoveries which in the 
last century were slowly changing the map of “ Oceanus Australis ” 
and “ Magellanica.” There is, however, a copy of Della Valle’s 
Travels—is it not time to revive the memory of that most adven- 
turous of travellers ? also books 
geography and topography, including—which one would now muc 
like to aaa Map of the Country round Paradise, Perhaps this 
map included the famous Sabbatical river, Sambatyon, which 
surrounds the still flourishing kingdom of the Ten Tribes. French 
literature is represented by De Thou, D’Avila, Naudé, Guy Patin, 
Montaigne, Boileau, and Moliére. Racine and Corneille are 
absent, as is also Rabelais, banished for irreverence, no doubt, and 
because he scoffed at the institution of Lent; otherwise the man 
who read Montaigne and Moliére should have loved Pantagruel. 
In English literature there are a good number of historians; 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson are there, but one does not fird 
Milton. Was he refused admission on account of his deplorable 
political principles? The Dean d, one is pleased to find, 
Don Quixote, “English'd”; also Hudibras; Pope’s Homer, “ in 
six books”; the poems of Waller, Denham, Suckling, Cleveland, 
and Mrs. Kate Philips—the “ Matchless Orinda”; many volumes 
of Miscellany Poems ; a version of Thomas 4 Kempis in English 
verse, which must have been a curious work; an epic by one 
Aleyn on the “ Battle of Cressy.” This work was written in the 
year 1631; as the Dean gives the date of 1699 to his copy, there 
must have been a new editicn in that year. Those who have read 
the poem, which is unknown to the present generation, speak of it 
as flat and dull to the last degree. Yet it was reprinted, appa- 
rently, sixty years after its first appearance. It would be worthy 
the attention of one who examines into causes to inquire why 
perfectly worthless books do sometimes fasten on the popular mind 
and remain favourites for long years. Concerning omissions, 
besides that of Milton, we do not find the names of Addison, 
Steele, Dryden, Wycherley, Congreve, or Herrick. The works of 
these writers were perhaps borrowed by the Dean. Among the 
books in the Catalogue are some whose titles make one desire vehe- 
mently to take them down. Such are Zhe Axe Laid to the Root 
of the Tree,- probably a profound theological work ; The Anatomy 
of a Pygmy, concerning which not even a guess may be made; The 
Snake in the Grass, well enough known; Enthusiasm Exorcised— 
could this work be modernized for the benefit of the Salvation 
Army? Spinoza Revived; Europe a Slave unless England breaks 
the Chain—no doubt written before the French wars; and a 
History of Pretended Saints. Commonplace Book and Catalogue, 
taken ther, show us, without the testimony of the Lewisham 
tablet, that the Dean was one who loved the really solid things of 
life, such as scholarship, sound doctrine, manners, and authority ; 
that he also loved science and the explanation of natural pheno- 
mena by the methods of the day; that he sometimes ventured 
into the higher flights of theology; that as for what we call the 
great problems of life, he felt none of them—they were wholly 
answered by the Church of England; that he was untroubled by 
doubt, careful not to sin in “ over carefulness,” and that he was 
fully possessed of that Comfortable Assurance which was the 
happiest and the most distinguishing feature of the divines of his 
generation. 


THE TURNING OF THE WORMS. 


it has been hinted more than once in this and other places that, 
di ful as the present state of things in England is, dis- 
see as it must ever be that such a Bill as that now before 

rliament should have been even admitted to sober consideration, 
there are yet certain condolences, certain vails. Among these 
condolences, the behaviour of the Liberal revolters is undoubtedly 
the choicest and most sweet to a truly patriotic soul. These 
revolters are not always quite consistent; the new inhabitants of 
light do yet blink a little, and now and then put on the tricks and 
manners of their Gladstonian darkness. This is extremely pardon- 
able. Yet, even if they were to undergo the extreme Pauline 
malediction on backsliders, and, after tasting of better things, 
return to their old bad ways, still these glimpses of intelligence, 
these passing outbursts of manly feeling, which an obedient press 
chronicles every morning, would be delectable reading. It would 
not, perhaps, be quite so delectable if there were not so much 
to contrast it with, Among the contrasts we do not in- 
clude Mr. Labouchere at Northampton, though he is not an 
ill whetstone of wit, all the more that “hte. Labouchere, 
to do him justice, is, no doubt, quite aware of his own pecu- 
liarities. 1t is never necessary, in reference to this gamin of 
politics, to enter into any troublesome considerations of motive. 


When Mr. Labouchere remarks that “Home Rule for him simply 
means the right of men to m their own local affairs as 
lease,” he is not ignorant that it means the denial of the right of 
termen to manage their affairs as they please. Base would be 
the slave who thought Mr. Labouchere such a fool as that. Hg 
knows what Home Rule means as well as we do, and advocates it 
with his eyes open, because he knows that there will be fools 
enough in the audience to keep their eyes’shut. Sos too, when 
Mr. Labouchere says that, “as a newspaper man, he knows that 
newspaper men first invent facts and then comment on them,” he 
is quite welcome to his generalization, which, despite a subsequent 
disclaimer, is no doubt drawn from particular experience. Mr, 
Labouchere, then, does not count. But the London and Counties 
Liberal Union, they are different cattle. Nobody suspects the 
London and Counties Liberal Union (which sustained at the last 
election the most complete defeat of any body that ever undertook 
electioneering as a business) of being either influential or intelligent, 
On the whole they are not intelligent, and so they proved themselves 
on Wednesday. In vain did their best men, foolishly wo jee 
before swine, endeavour to argue the point. The keynote of the London 
and Counties Liberal Union (and widely, widely, may that key- 
notesound!) was the upper C of Gladstonian knownothingism. Me 
F. F. Belsey (sent down from Heaven, for he has hardly been heard 
of on earth, to give the exact literary and intellectual measure of the 
London and Counties Liberal Union) delivered himself, according 
to the reporters, of these remarkable words :—“ They could not 
sufficiently thank their great leader, Mr. Gladstone, for suggesting 
aremedy. His measure was no ordinary measure [wherein we 
are inclined to agree with Mr. F. F. Belsey]; it came forth, like 
Minerva, armed at all oe from the brain of their great leader "— 
and also, though Mr, F. F. Belsey did not mention it, quite ready, 
which is not recorded of Minerva, to take any and every part of 
its armour off if ee. Now this, we say, was very nice of 
Mr. F. F., Belsey. It is not necessary to insist too much on the 
repetition of “ their great leader,” though, as Milton (an authority 
surely for a Liberal) would have said, “ It will ever appear among 
the judicious to be but an insulse and frigid affectation.” It is 
not n to insist on the presentation of himself and his fellows 
which Mr. F’. F. Belsey gives as of a servum pecus who have got no 
ideas and no remedies of their own, and who are ready to take 
red drench or black drench just as their great leader prescribes. 
It is not for this or that peculiarity, but “ for all,” as the en- 
raptured poet protested, that we love Mr. F. F. Belsey. He, to 
jal from the reports, drew in his speech once for all the picture 
of a Gladstonian, and was himself the monster that he drew. 

But, after all, it is the worms who turn that are most inte- 
resting. The worm that doesn’t turn, the Vermis Efeffbelsiacus, the 
good stupid Englishman who has, after much pain and trouble, 
got into his stolid brain the idea that Mr. Gladstone is a great 
statesman and will never get it out again, is, alas! a sufficiently 
familiar study in herpetology. Turn we tonobler forms. Luckily 
be | are not wanting, and all that has to be hoped is that they 
will not (after turning, after indeed ceasing to be worms, and 
becoming men), like the mystical figures in the Inferno, change 
their natures once more and ramp and hiss as of old. The 
first place deserves to be given to Major Cornwallis West, in 
whom, for several reasons, this return to human form is very 
pleasing. Some impudent persons calling themselves his con- 
stituents appear to have remonstrated with Major Cornwallis 
West. He replies, like a man and a Major, “It is you, and 
not I, who are inconsistent. Both in my address to the consti- 
tuency and in my public utterances during the contest I em- 
phatically ref to dismember the Empire by ge a 
separate Legislature to Ireland. I believed that Mr. Glad- 
stone was as strongly and firmly opposed to the Repeal of the 
Union as every Liberal statesman has been in the past.” Foolish 
Major Cornwallis West, to think that Mr. Gladstone was strongly 
and firmly opposed to anything profitable! Wise Major 
Cornwallis West, to retort the charge of inconsistency on Mr. 
Gladstone and his constituents! Then there is Mr. Leatham, a 
business-like person, who “regrets that Mr. Gladstone has not 
avuiled himself of the opportunity to remove objections” to the 
Bills, and is his constituents’ very obedient servant. Mr. Peter 
Rylands is apologetic but firm—a worm of the finest feelings, and 
conscious of the audacity of vermiversation, but which has quite 
made up its mind to turn, Even more apologetic, but even 
firmer, is Mr. F. B. Mildmay, member for the Totnes division of 
South Devon. There is a kind of naiveté about Mr. F. B. 
Mildmay, M.P., which, if Mr. Gladstone read the pa 
luckily it is known that he does not, as a rule—would drive 
that saintly man into frenzy. Mr. Mildmay has his hat olf to 
the electorate of the Totnes division at every sentence. 
has “reluctantly come to the conclusion” that he really must 
oy | his word. It is “a matter of the deepest grief and pain 
to him” that he does not see his way to eating up all the de- 
nunciations of a certain course of conduct which he made when 
he supposed it to be a Tory course of conduct, merely because 
it has turned out to be a Gladstonian course. He is bound 
to say that, though he has a high respect for the electorate of 
the Totnes division, he has a higher for his own self-respect and 
his own passed word. Poor Mr. Gladstone! The lawless fancy 
imagines a nice little Devonshire girl bobbing the deepest of 
rae oy and saying in that delightful dialect which it is im- 
possible to imitate in letters, “ Please, sir, I’d rather not tell a lie, 
sir. Please, sir, I don't like stealing, sir. Please, sir, I’m afraid 
it wouldn't be right to bear false witness. Please, sir, I’ve always 
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brought up to keep the Ten Commandments, and fear God 
King, and keep my hands from &c. &c.” The 
London and Counties Liberal Union, or some of them (for there 
were who had the inrpudence to say that “it was a packed meeting 
of rabid Gladstonians”), may be ready to swear “ in a general way 
anythink ” that Mr. F. F. Belsey’s great leader asks them to swear. 
But Mr. Mildmay, M.P., has old-fashioned scruples which prevent 
him doing this thing, and though we could have wished fora 
little less politeness and a little more of Major Cornwallis West’s 
honest indignation, still there is no harm in being polite. Let the 
worms turn as suaviter as they like in modo, provided they do it 
iter in re. 

We do not say much about that remarkable meeting of worms 
at Mr. Chamberlain's (“the graidly worm of Highbury Heugh,” 
if we may slightly alter a famous designation), because in the 
reports of that meeting there seems to be a certain violation of 
confidence. But if it be true, and there can be no reasonable 
doubt that it is true, that “great indignation was expressed at 
the pressure put on individual members” by persons like Mr. F. F. 
Belsey, and that protests were made against men being “ stigma- 
tized as traitors because they were true to the pledges given by 
themselves and their leaders but a few months ago,” we can only 

t “ Go it, worms! ” which may not be dignified, but is heart- 

t. And we say “Go it, worms!” without the slightest in- 
tention to make capital out of the matter. What is desirable 
is, not that Lord Salis should be replaced in power, nor that 
Lord Hartington should be placed in it, nor even that the 
modern Radical should cease for a time from fussing and 
fadding. What is wanted is that all honest men, Radicals as 
well as Tories, Liberals as well as Conservatives, should awake 
to and should cast off this monstrous superstition of Gladstonolatry, 
this intolerable substitution of the will and fancy of one man for 
the welfare and honour of the nation, which, with intervals, for 
nearly twenty ym has weighed on England. There are not 
wanting signs of such an awakening even among the worms that 
have not turned. The very emissaries who have been sent about 
the country to ascertain the views of the electors return, when 
they return any (in the Gladstonian sense) good news at all, the 
pews that the electors don’t understand the details, don’t like the 
details, don’t quite fancy the scheme, but will “ back Gladstone,” 
er think that “the Grand Old Man should have his way,” 
or are angry with their members for “ letting in the Tories,” 
or something idiotic of that kind. The mere formulation of 
#uch idiocy is a gain. For of those who have clearly put to 
themselves the fact that somehow or other they don't approve, 
‘but are going to assent, some at least (it is the ordinary course 
ef human nature) will go on to meditate whether it is not, 
on the whole, better that approval and.assent should be mar- 
ried and not divorced, and when that thought comes there is 
enly one way out. We are as far as any one from supposing 
that Mr. Chamberlain is likely to be a convert to our views of 
the State. But if he does good work for the State, and so long 
as he does it, we shall have a good word for him. In politics a 
wise man judges the tree by its fruits, and would not reject the 
help of Mir, Bradlaugh to preserve the Church, or of Mr. 
Labouchere to preserve social decency. But the main thing, the 
chief thing, the thing that includes all others, is that the great 
delusion, the belief in Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship and Mr, 
Gladstone's good faith, should be burst and broken and dispelled. 
Come what may, that at least must bea gain. A man who walks 
by his own judgment may go right or may go wrong, but he is 
going wherever he goes like a man, and not like a brute beast that 

no understanding, but follows at the mere voice and pipe of 
the charmer. dad, Gace, “ tide what may betide,” we welcome 
the Turning of the Worms. 


THE CENCI. 


HE Society did well to give a performance of The 
ot eae do not often give us an opportunity of 


judging how far the work of a great poet deserves its reputation, 
or at least the reputation that admirers of the master have made 
for it, and this the Shelley Society hes done. The place of The 
Cenci in poetic literature has never been disputed by any com- 
petent critic, but whether or not itis a dramatic work in the 
Froper sense of the word is a question which had never been 
lecided. It could only be decisively settled by actual representa- 
tion of the dy Tye that had never been allowed. Shelley him- 
his traged 


self believ y was fit for the stage, and en- 
deavoured to get it re ted. He did not think he had 
given that “dry exhibition” of the story of The Cenci which he 
justly, and with more truth than he knew, declared would be 


“insupportable.” On the con , he thought he had done 
What one was needed to fit it for the stage, which was to 
increase the ideal and diminish the actual horror of the events, 
80 that the pleasure which arises from the poetry which exists in 
tempestuous sufferings and crimes may mitigate the pain 

of the contemplation of the moral deformity from which they 
spring.” Shelley did not succeed in putting his t y on the 


Stage. The more or less well-founded doubts of Mr. as to 
the feelings of Miss O'Neil and the scruples of successive Lord 
Chamberlains have stood in the way. At last the Shelley Society 
arisen, and by dint of zeal and artful management has vanquished 
and official difficulties. The Cenci has been played at 


a London theatre—the Grand, at Islington—and, it is but just 
to acknowledge, with a certain magnanimous determination to do 
the thing properly since it was to bedone. With a virtue hardly 
to be expected from them, the members of the Shelley Society 
decided not to act themselves. he Cenci has not been left tothe 
tender mercies of amateurs, but has been entrusted to professional 
actors, The material part, the scenery and dresses, has been pro- 
vided regardless of expense, and the experiment has been made 
in a mauver becoming the solemnity of the occasion. 

Was the result then proportionate to the exertions and hopes 
of the experimenters? ‘To judge from the conduct of the audience 
there can be no doubt on the subject. The applause was loud and 
continuous. In the lobbies the comments were enthusiastic. Eager 
ladies were heard to declare that it was sweet. If, as the prologue 
confidently asserted, the shade of Shelley was actually present in 
the Grand at Islington, the adjective can hardly have satisfied the 
literary instinct of the poet. Piteous and terrible and, when 
transmuted by the genius of poetry, purifying, the story may be, 
but sweet it cannot be, either in the legendary or the historic 
version. This last Shelley did not know, nor would he have been 
bound to accept it had it been revealed in his time. The patient 
industry of Signor A. Bertolotti, who has turned over the Papal 
and notarial archives of Rome, has reconstructed the actual story 
of the Cenci. A dry exhibition of that would indeed be in- 
supportable. Francesco Cenci—as the legend seems to be still 
generally accepted, the facts may perhaps be pardonably retold— 
was the bastard son of a priest in minor orders and a married 
woman, one Beatrice Arias. The name is Spanish and was her 
own. With the Cerci as with the Borgias, the lust and craft of 
Italy were hardened by the cruelty and avarice of Spain. Francesco 
was from his youth upwards a man of blood. At fourteen he was 
imprisoned for egging on his servants to commit a murderous 
assault. He was again and again fined for similar offences. In one 
case the victim was a woman whom he savagely beat. He was 
wulcted of a part of his inheritance by Sixtus V. on the grounds 
that his father had gained it by corruption in his office, and that 
the act by which he himself had been legitimized was informal. 
Hardly had he compounded for this hereditary offence when he 
was imprisoned and fined a hundred thousand scudi for open and 
violent indulgence in unnatural vice. He was twice married. By 
his tirst wife he had twelve children, who were worthy of their 
father and their pedigree. The sons were bravos and debauchres, 
and of the daughters one was the directress of his murder. 
During the last three years of his life he lived with his second 
wife Lucrezia, his son Bernardo, and his daughter Beatrice in bis 
Castle of Petrella in the Abruzzi. Beatrice, who was a woman 
of twenty-one at the date of her father’s murder, seems to have 
been a true descendant of her namesake and grandmother, She 
had a natural child, and, as she could not find a husband, in spite 
of her twenty thousand scudi of dowry, it may be doubted 
whether she was as beautiful as the legend represents her to have 
been. Francesco Cenci, like many other dissolute men, was keenly 
jealous of the honour of his family. He kept his daughter under 
lock and key, and on one occasion at least he whipped her. This, 
brutal as it was according to our ideas, was, be it remembered, 
not an intolerable outrage according to the notions prevailing in 
the sixteenth century as to the extent of a father’s rights. In 
1599 Francesco was murdered by his eldest son, Giacomo, who had 
already defrauded him of thirteen thousand scudi by a forgery, and 
by his daughter. The wife seems only to have been an unwilling 
accessory, and Bernardo played a minor part. Beatrice was the 
prime mover throughout, and in her confession she declares her 
motives to have been, tirstly, discontent at being beaten, and, 
secondly, a wish to escape the boredom of life in the Castle of 
Petrella. 

The growth of the Cenci legend out of this story of low vice 
and vulgar violence is a curiosity of popular hagiology. There is 
absolutely no evidence of the hideous crime of which Francesco 
Cenci was accused, The charge was brought forward as a last 
resource by Farinaccio, the defender of Beatrice, who, for his part. 
was a sixteenth-century Rowan version of the unscrupulous uid 
Bailey lawyer. It would seem that the populace of Rome was 
excited to pity by the sufferings of the criminals, who were not 
executed till two years alter the murder of Francesco, when the 
occurrence of a very similar crime in the family of the Santa Croce 
(who were kinsmen of the Cenci) decided the Pope to make an 
example. Sympathy with crimiuals has always been common in 
Italy, nor can it be said that Francesco Cenci was the sort of 
person for whom much pity could be felt. 

In Shelley's time the legend was full grown, and the truth had 
not yet been told. Even if it had been, he was, from an artistic 
point of view, well entitled to take and make use of what he thought 
was a good dramatic subject. On the perhaps disputable sup- 
position that a modern poet may take any subject which an 
Elizabethan dramatist might have used without affectation, he 
would be amply justified if he had treated it dramatically. 
Hlas he done so? On this point the decision of what was 
in reality a packed audience can in nowise be accepted. The 
spectator who could recognize that Shelley was a great lyric 
poet without finding it pn to refuse to see defects or 
weakness in his work,after the fashion of his and other “ Societies,” 
must, if he had himself any notion of what dramatic means, 
have —_ with Shelley's own opinion as recorded by his 
wife. He saw, and was tar too keen a judge of literary quality 
not to see, that “one of the first requisites [for dramatic work, to 


wit] was the capacity of forming and following up a story or 
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plot, He fancied himself [so Mrs. Shelley puts it] to be defective 
m this portion of imagination.” The oe gave a convincing 
reason for this belief. It was, he said, the constructive part of 
the work of other men which afforded him the least pleasure. 
He also held that “ he was too metaphysical and abstract, too fond 
of the theoretical and the ideal, to succeed as a tragedian.” To 
adopt a form of speech which the Shelley Society must approve of, 
the master has spoken. Shelley, in these confidences of his to his 
wife, criticized his play to perfection. The story is, indeed, very 
capable of dramatic treatment, and might have been so handled 
by Ford or Webster. It cannot be said that the character of 

rancesco Cenci is unnatural or improbable in the country of 
Sigismund Malatesta, the Visconti, or the Borgias. Essentially 
hideous the play must always have been; but it might have been 
dramatic. If it is not, that is because it is spoilt by all the 
faults which Shelley had the honourable self-criticism to see in his 
attempts at work for the stage. There is no forming or follow- 
ing up of a plot or story. For three long acts the situation 
never varies. In one scene after another we have the violence of 
Francesco, the terrors of Beatrice, and the abject cowardice of the 
other members of the family. It remains doubtful when the inex- 
piable wrong is committed and whether it is repeated. There is 
an absolutely superfluous scene in the house of Giacomo. There 
is so much doubting and talking before the great act of wild 
justice is done that the splendid climax which might have been 
obtained by making the punishment follow instantly on the out- 
rage is lost. Francesco's crime is not kept back and led up to, as 
it assuredly would have been by a born dramatist, but is thrown 
before the audience with both hands in the very first scenes. The 
denial of her deed by Beatrice when in prison is wholly out of 
keeping with the exaltation of rage and sense of wrong by which 
it is inspired, To be consistent, she should have avowed the act, 
but denied its criminal character. As it is, she falls below herself, 
and no reason is given for the fall. The Cenci leaves us with the 
impression not of an action advancing through a climax to a 
catastrophe, but of a succession of scenes. The quality of the 
dialogue is indeed beyond reproach. It is sonorous and full of 
fire, and never once fails to possess that clearness which Shelley, 
whose dramatic criticism, at least, was never at fault, saw to be 
necessary in all writing for the stage. 

The efforts-of the Shelley Society to secure adequate acting have 
been already noted and praised. Mr. Herman Vezin played Fran- 
cesco Cenci with all his usual skill and his usual defects. The 
declamation of the blank verse, the intelligence of gesture and ex- 
pression, were what playgoers have long come to expect as matters 
of course from this intelligent but not sympathetic actor. With 
all this, and it is not little, there was a deticiency of the passion 
which ‘would have made the delirious wickedness of Francesco 
credible. Miss Alma Murray, a pleasing actress, struggled very 
bravely with the terrible character of Beatrice. Of the other 
members of the company it is enough to say that they were 
always audible, and not exceptionally deficient in the style and 
manner needed for the adequate rendering of the poetic drama, 
a style and manner which the actor has few opportunities of 
acquiring on the modern stage. 


THE OPENING OF THE LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION. 


O*E exhibition, in the sense in which the word has been used 

since 1851, is outwardly very like another. Ofcourse the ex- 
hibits differ, but one cannot help thinking as one wanders along 
the so-called “naves” and galleries that one has seen the same 
thing before. This observation is particularly applicable to the 
Liverpool Exhibition, fora great part of it has done duty before 
as an exhibition building, and being in an unfinished state and the 
exhibits by no means complete as yet, its resemblance to other 
buildings and interiors of a like nature is the more noticeable. 
As it stands, however, the Exhibition is a great monument to the 
energy and perseverance of Lancashire men. It is of enormous 
size, covering some nine or ten acres; it has been built and 
furnished, as much as it is furnished, in an incredibly short space 
of time, and in spite of unexampled disasters, Part of it was 
sunk in the Mersey by a collision, another part was blown 
down by a gale of wind; but the tremendous energies of the 
Mayor of Liverpool and his coadjutors overcame all difficulties, 
and the building was ready to be opened by the Queen on Tuesday, 
the 11th inst. 

The present Exhibition is a development. At first it was 
intended to illustrate the science of navigation and the science and 
art of shipbuilding, from the earliest periods to the present time ; 
and unluckily from this idea it received at first the truly terrible 
nickname of “Shipperies.” In the Mayor's address to the Queen, 
however, on Tuesday, he called it an exhibition of “ Navigation, 
Travelling, Commerce, and Manufacture,” a description which will 
include a good deal; and, in fact, it is a general exhibition, put- 
ting navigation and travelling into the most prominent place, and 
the more decent and more appropriate name of “ International ” 
has taken the place of the vulgar and unmeaning “ Shipperies.” 

It is not our purpose to enter into a disquisition on the utility 
of exhibitions. As much probably has been said as can be said 
on this subject. On the one side there is little doubt that a good 
deal can be learned from them by careful observers with some 
knowledge to begin with ; on the other, one would wish that there 
could be a little less of the advertising spirit shown. Still less is 


it our purpose to supply any guide-book information; in another 
fortnight sae 8 the Exhibition will be complete, and will be: 
well wurth seeing by those who are interested in the subjects 
it is intended to illustrate. Such people will no doubt see it, 
If any others wish to take the advice Sheridan gave to the 
man who told him that he had been down a coal mine because. 
he wanted to say he had been there—namely, to 7 oe 
going—they can find descriptions of the amplest kind in the 
local papers wherewith to prepare themselves. The real inte-~ 
rest of the Liverpool Exhibition at present centres in the Queen's 
visit. Never probably since her coronation has Her Majesty had 
such a reception, or seen such a crowd, as she saw last Tuesday. 
and Wednesday. All Lancashire seemed to have poured into 
Liverpool. Wherever she appeared, in spite of cold and wet 
weather, thousands of people lined the streets, In London we are- 
accustomed to demonstrations of loyalty of a sufficient but quiet 
kind. In Liverpool the cheers, even in the Exhibition building, 
burst out in roars, In some partsof Devonshire when the country: 
people hear the sound of a storm at sea, <4! say “ Hark to the 
clieves (cliffs) a-roaring.” The sound of the ire multitude 
reminded the listener of this roar. 

From sixteen to twenty thousand people are said to have been in 
the building on Tuesday. The knighting of the Mayor by the. 
Queen with a sword borrowed apparently on the spur of the 
moment from her equerry, in the midst of his fellow-citizens, was 
a highly dramatic incident, and was keenly appreciated by the 
audience, the greater part of whom had probably never seen the 
Queen before, and had had no hope of ever being present at such 
@ ceremony. 

Royal processions are familiar sights; all about them can be 
learnt in newspapers. There was the Queen herself, looking like s 
Queen, a graceful Princess, Royal Highnesses in uniform and stars, 
well-dressed ladies, people in Court dresses and in every sort of 
uniform ever thought of, some of a very uncommon, not to say 
mysterious, kind. Besides the dramatic incident introduced by the 
Queen, there was also something dramatic, or at any rate interest-. 
ing, in the assembly of sixty mayors of towns north of the Trent 
(if Hotspur had had Trent turned there must have been more), 
with their chains of office over their shoulders; there were 
single chains, double chains, long chains, short chains, old chains, 
and new chains, but all of gold, and each mayor wore a badge 
of gold or of jewels near the centre of his waistcoat. So much’ 
gold is seldom seen’ at once out of a goldsmith’s shop. The 
procession of sixty mayors thus arrayed was a very portentous 
sight (we mean, of course, portentous in a complimentary sense) ; 
the lookers-on felt inclined to say, with Dick Swiveller, “Now for 
the two thousand black slaves, with jars of jewels on their heads.” 
But, seriously, they were the leading citizens of the vigorous and 
industrious Northern cities and towns. What a fearful amount 
of energy, what a devastation of nature, what a triumph of 
machinery, tall chimneys, smoke and bricks and mortar, did they 
bring to mind! One could not help thinking that among them 
might be some “mute inglorious” Chamberlain, hereafter to 
enter, and perchance to quit, Cabinets; and it was unkind of 
Lord Derby to hint in his speech at the Mayor's dinner at the 
amount of municipal indebtedness they represented. 

Whatever be the outcome of the Liverpool Exhibition, whether 
it sows the seeds of thoughts which will develop for the happiness 
of mankind, whether it pays its way, or its guarantors have to 
pay up their quotas, it has already done work in the 
enthusiastically loyal reception which has given to the 
Queen and Royal Family by the Lancashire folk, and this not. 
only by a well-to-do and well-dressed crowd, but by the “people,” 
in the true sense of the word, by “ knight and burgher, lord and 
dame,” and by working-men, who have had a very hard winter, 
and are still suffering much from the depression of trade—as it 
were side by side. Such a demonstration, if outward signs can be- 
trusted, ought to prove that the Monarchy, and particularly the 
present dynasty, has a great hold upon the affections of the people, 
and we think the Queen has done well to bring it out. 


FEATS OF STRENGTH AND SKILL. 


rer is in England a widespread popular delusion that 
America is the paradise of the lecturer, and that anybody cam 
go to the United States and make money by “ speaking a piece,” 
Artemus Ward puts it—-in other words, by self-exhibition; 
but, as many saddened Englishmen might testify, the American 
public is very uncertain, and the foreign notoriety or celebrity 
often finds it advisable to cut short his lecturing tour in the States. 
A man with a mission, a man who has a message, and who de 
livers the best that is in him, may be frequently most cordially 
received, while the merely ornamental or sensational lecturer’ 
parades himself before empty benches. Now, if the popular 
opinion were that the United States are the paradise of circuses, it 
would be right; for nowhere else does the circus flourish more: 
than in America, and nowhere else has it expanded to such 
gigantic proportions, An American travelling circus is “a 
igger thing” than an Oriental caravan, and it has long ago 
abandoned the slow mode of locomotion which it once had. 
in common with the Arabian pilgrimage, and now travels by 
the railway on numberless special waggons and vans of its- 
own. When the huge tents are pitched in a small American 
town the people begin to pour in from the surrounding vil- 
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lages, and there are often gatherings of from five to ten thou- 
‘spectators at both afternoon and evening performances, 
A tale is told of a party of simple folk who came into town 
to attend = lecture, be who Peper fascinated at —_ by the 
elaborate variega' ictori vertisements of the circus, 
“J say,” remarked the cpcbieons of the , “what is this 
lecture about? ‘The Age of Pericles.’ Oh, who cares how old 
Perickles was? Let's go to the circus!” And to the circus they 
A writer in ’s Magazine not long ago suggested 
the titles of several interesting books which are waiting for authors 
to write them; and, while we with him that an Anecdote- 
History of Private Theatricals is a work greatly to be desired and 
likely to be as entertaining as it would be instructive, we may add 
that A Picturesque Account of the Circus from its Origin to the 
Present Time would not be in any way inferior to it in either 
atility or amusement. The circus is a vast “ institution,” as the 
Americans would say, and only little bits of it have managed 
hitherto to get into literature now and again, and the detailed 
story of its remote and simple beginnings and its steady develop- 
mentinto the highly organized and comprehensive establishment or 
entertainment it now is has nowhere been told. There is no good 
historical treatise on the art of horsemanship as it was once under- 
stood by the warlike Parthians and the reckless Mamelooks, or as 
ait is now understood by the pastoral gauchos of South America and 
cowboys of North America. There is no book, so far as we know 
at least, treating of the haute école, the familiar manége act, and 
the art of riding erect on the horse’s back, either on a pad or 
tareback. Where shall we find recorded the name of the inventor 
of the art of riding two horses at once, or of the daring performer 
who first ap as the “Courier of St. Petersburg,” or of the 
more humorous rider who originally impersonated “‘ Pete Jenkins,” 
the semi-inebriated spectator who insists on riding the bareback 
steed, and who, after a prolonged struggle, succeeds at last in 
> tee. bevy whereupon he proceeds to strip, revealing beneath 
the workaday garments of an everyday man the resplendent garb 
of the professional rider? (One of the most delightful passages, 
we may note in ing, in Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn, is 
Huck’s aceount of his visit to a circus and his naif belief that the 
“Pete Jenkins” episode was a practical joke played on the 
dignified ringmaster by one of the circus-actors whom the master 
had failed to ize.) There is no history of athletics—still less 
if this be not an Hibernicism) is there any history of acrobatics, 
ere is nowhere any trustworthy account of the art of juggling, 
mor is there even a treatise on the art. Of books about conjur- 
ing, good and bad, there is no end; but we do not know a 
single book which even professes to teach an aspirant how to spin a 
bowl, how to keep five in the air at once, or how to accom- 
plish the various intricate feats of skill which pertain to the act 
nearest approach to an essay on these important subjects is 
@ recent work Les by M. Guyot-Daubes 
— G. Masson). This is a volume of the Bibliotheque de la 
ature. Itis abundantly and judiciously illustrated, and in its 
is to be found an elaborate consideration of the feats and 
vices of professional strong men, runners, walkers, leapers, 
swimmers, divers, gymnasts, tight-rope walkers, acrobats, contor- 
tionists, jugglers, sword-swallowers, and hooters. The in- 
formation contained in the portly torre of M. Guyot-Daubes is 
gathered from many sources, some as familiar as Strutt’s Sports 
-and Pastimes and Robert Houdin’s Confidences d'un Prestidigitateur, 
‘and some much less known. Much of it seems to be the result of 
observation. It does not appear, however, that M. Guyot- 
ubes is himself an expert in any of the arts he describes; and it 
is not to be questioned that a certain measure of practical know- 
is ul to any one who seeks to set forth the secrets of 
tthe juggler who spins hats while turning a summerset or of the 
pond. w.. who builds a human pyramid four storeys high. But his 
book is welcome—in default of a better; it is, at least, a begin- 
ning; and we should be very glad indeed to see an English trans- 
lation of the chapters relating to the arts of the circus, properly 
amplified, or at least fully annotated, by some one who was 
familiar with what had been done in the past quarter of a century 
in the leading circuses of Great Britain and the United States. 
There should be a special chapter devoted to the career of the 
foremost gymnast of the last hundred years—Léotard, the per- 
fector, if not the inventor, of the flying-trapeze. M. Guyot- 
Daubes tells us nothing at all about him, although he was a 
Frenchman. We should have liked to know whether or not there 
was any foundation for the current anecdote that Léotard origi- 
mally practised his perilous leaps from one trapeze to another— 
mot over a safety-net, for the safety-net is a latter-day in- 
vention—but over the water of an arm of the sea, into which 
the had trained himself to fall perpendicularly, and therefore 
harmlessly, no matter what the position of his mishap might 
‘be. Whatever the circumstances, Léotard’s apprenticeship was 
Prolonged and severe, for when he made his first appearance 
@ score of years ago—he performed at the Alhambra in 1866, 
‘we remember—he was artist. was the 
very perfection of and accompli: grace. His feats were 
but to do then, without effort and with an 
‘absolute certainty, was almost to wonder if they were really 
difficult. There was never a violent motion, never a sudden twist, 
never a forced movement—all was flowing, soft, certain, inevit- 
able. To so high a degree of perfection Thad he attained, that 
it did not enter into any one’s head that he could fail. And 
‘this perfection was the result of thoughtful art, and not of 


happy accident or natural gift, as we can personally testify, 
Some fifteen years it was our i often to talk 
with Léotard about his art, and to see him practise con- 
stantly in a certain small private gymnasium. On one occa- 
sion Léotard volunteered to show a new thing; he thrust his 
left arm behind him, he mounted to the platform, and seized 
the swinging trapeze with his right hand only; then he pro- 
ceeded to do the several leaps from trapeze to trapeze for- 
ward and back, turning now to the right and now to the left, 
doing with one hand only nearly all that he was wont to do in 
public with the aid of both hands, It was a wonderful exhibition 
of strength and skill; but when the spectator asked why the 
gymnast did not add this to his public performances, Léotard 
answered wisely, “ Do you not see that with one hand alone I 
must make a visible effort, and that I cannot avoid being u 
ful? That is why I have never done the flying-trapeze with one 
hand in ee that is why I shall never do it. My success 
comes wholly from my ease and grace; and I will never do any- 
thing in which I cannot be graceful and in which I cannot seem 
to be easy.” He then did other feats even more startling, and 
novel, and difficult, but not to be described here without the 
use of technicalities; and these, too, he would not publicly per- 
form because the effort needed to accomplish them could not 
but be obvious. Shortly after Léotard made his first success, 
the original Hanlon Brothers came forward; and they as a 
family were what he was as an individual. They never 
performed a feat in public until it had been rehearsed be- 
yond all possibility of failure; their evolutions and combina- 
tions had the certainty of clockwork. There are acrobats of 
inferior intelligence, who deliberately “miss their tip” once or 
twice, to enhance the merit of their success on the second or third 
trial; but this is as inartistic as it is for a conjurer to reveal the 
mechanism and mystery of a trick in magic. The Hanlons were 
t masters of mise-en-scéne, and Charles Lamb would have 
elighted in one of their effects as he delighted in the showmanry 
of Elliston. They were in America when Léotard brought out 
the flying-trapeze in Paris; they heard of it, and sent over one 
of their number to report. He returned with a model of the new 
apparatus, and began at once to practise the feat. When it was 
fected, they came to New York; they took the Academy of 
usic, and they billed the city with the strange word “ Zam- 
illaerostation,’ which they had had put together to describe the 
ying-trapeze. The first part of the performance was the same 
as they had shown before, except that one of them—he who was 
todo the Zampillaerostation—did not appear with his brothers. 
When the time came for the great feat, the three trapezes were 
lowered, and they were tested in turn by every member of the 
family. At last the brothers gathered on the stage, and then for 
the first time ap; the hero of the evening, wearing a long 
black cloak over his simple acrobatic costume. At the foot of the 
steps leading to the little platform from which he was soon to 
swing he halted and cast aside his cloak. Then came forward his 
brothers, one after another, to shake him by the hand in solema 
silence ; and it was only after this affectionate and awe-inspiring 
farewell that he went aloft to zampillaerostate. 

M. Guyot-Daubes speaks of the tremplin, which seems to be the 
French equivalent, not only of the spring-board, but also of the 
more frequent battoute, used by the adroit vaulters of Barnum’s 
circus when they jump over four, five, and six of the thirty ele- 
phants belonging to that Greatest Show on Earth. But he does 
not discuss the very difficult double-summerset, which perha 
barely a dozen men now living are capable of accomplishing. Mr. 
Maybridge, who first photographed the positions of the runnii 
horse, has also taken the successive chanyes of attitude throug 
which a man passes in throwing a simple backward summerset ; but 
the double forward summerset is as yet unphotographed. As to 
the triple summerset, nothing need be said; it has been attempted 

in and again, but no man has yet achieved it, and more than 
one has lost limb or life in the effort. It is more dangerous pro- 
bably than an extraordinary feat accomplished in New York for a 
few nights only about twenty years ago by James Robinson, who, 
while riding rapidly round the ring, turned a summerset through 
the wide windows of a stage-coach driven slowly across a low 
bridge, alighting on his feet on the back of the horse, which had 
passed under the bridge. The only positive novelty in the circus- 
ring of late years was to be seen at the Paris Hip me last 
summer; it was a tandem hurdle-race by female jockeys, each 
riding one horse and driving another before her, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


N some respects the Academy is steadily, though very slowly, 
improving ; it is impossible to say as much for the Grosvenor, 
which began better than it has continued. More than one of the 
artists whose work used to give it a stamp of elegant originality 
have deserted, and its more important rival has been quite as 
ready to open its rooms to the new art of younger schools. Much 
is said against the Hanging Committee of the Academy; but, 
though it is far easier to hang pictures at the Grosvenor, the work 
is no better done. At Burlington House, moreover, they are 
hampered by the right e2 officio of about seventy men to places on 
the line; in the Grosvenor not more than two, we suppose, can 
claim this privilege; yet the “ regular liner” is as common in one 
place as in the other. To the shame of Hanging Committees, the 


term is too well understood to need explanation, It is useful, as 
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it saves the trouble of pointing out holes in a bundle of rags, of 
criticizing work with more seriousness than went to its painting ; 
and it cannot but be taken as a compliment by those to whose 
pictures it is applied. For the phrase does not rightly designate 
the conscientious student of nature, who paints a bad picture 
only because he lacks accomplishment, but rather the man who, 
trusting to his reputation or a catchpenny subject, thinks an 
uality of paint good enough for the British public or a Britis 

Hanging Committee, and a position on the line an irrefragable 
argument of merit. The hanging at the Grosvenor might be 
improved without further trouble than that of changing several 
pictures on the line for those almost directly above. Mr. Hale’s 
“Greek Dancers” (28) is a spirited and elegant composition, in 
which a competent realism is used to support a well-conceived 
imaginary scene. Its graceful and refined landscape background 
alone is stronger, truer, and better worth seeing than the un- 
meaning pettiness and slipshod observation of the picture below, 
Mr. David Murray's “Picardy Peat Outters” (27). Mr. W. H. 
Bartlett, who used to do good work, might with advantage to 
the public change places with Mr. Herbert Snell, whose fine, 
vaporous “In Chancery” (38) hangs above the false relations, 
bad drawing, and ugly purples of Mr. Bartlett’s “ Wrack Harvest, 
Connemara” (37). Surely in this place Mr. P. Calderon and 
Mr. G. D. Leslie, when they send inferior pictures, have no claim 
to the honours of the line? We need not abuse their work, but 
it is certain that much that is better is hung higher. Straight 
above Mr. Leslie’s “ Garland ” (50) hangs such a piece of solid and 
truthful technique as Mr. Julian Story’s “The Day’s Takings” 
(49); and there are stronger instances yet. No one, for example, 
could prefer Mr. W. Topham’s “ Rest” (113), Mr. W. Padgett’s 
“When the Mist is in the Valley ”(20), and Mr. G. Howard’s 
“ Sunrise at Girgenti” (108) on the line to Mr. Collier's “ Miss 
Nettie Huxley” (198) or Mr. Lemon’s “Oxen Threshing” (191). 
Landscape is “ especially ill treated ; we have mentioned some par- 
ticular cases, and we may say in general that landscape without air 
is manifestly held in greater estimation than naturally atmospheric 
work. Mr. North’s hot, niggled picture (7) is not without beauty ; 
we prefer it, for instance, to Mr. David Murray's work, which has 
none, and yet is painted with the same small and insignificant 
touch, and the same blindness to that atmospheric truth which is the 
basis of real landscape. It is, perhaps, permissible in a figure painter 
like Mr. Orchardson to deal in false atmospheres ; he does not 
for that reason deprive his work of all that makes it interesting, 
It is, indeed, refreshing to turn from such landscapes as Mr. 
North's, Mr. Edgar Barclay’s, and Mr. Costa’s, all on the line, to 
‘Mr. Hennessy’s silvery and atmospheric “Shrimpers ” (143), and 
his sober, truthful, and low-toned “Washing Place, Calvados 
Farm ” (177), which, of course, are skied, and, unfortunately, are 
also subjected to the influence of singularly glaring and obnoxious 
colour in their neighbours, Mr. Arthur Thomson's large picture 
of ploughing (32), besides a certain boldness and dignity in the 
conception, contains a true evening effect and some good modelling 
in the horses; it also is far higher than it should be. Though one 
may not entirely agree with the colour of the lighted side of his 
buildings, one receives from Mr. Maurice Pollock’s “Mont St. 
Michel” (199) a fresh and agreeable impression of cool shadows 
and aérial stretches of sand and sea; of course it is highest in the 
exhibition. Enough, however, has been said about landscape, to 
which we have only referred in connection with hanging, and to 
which we shall return with greater fulness later on. 

The Grosvenor, of course, is not without one or two figure 
subjects treated from an ideal point of view; the only 
wonder is that, considering its avowed tendencies, there are not 
more. Mr. Watts’s “Hope ” (61) is the most important. Why 
this figure, seated on a globe, should express hope rather than 
anything else is not quite evident; indeed, the only signs of the 
meaning are the star above her and the tone of the picture. Blue 
is the colour of hope, and, difficult as this colour is to manage, 
‘Mr. Watts has rarely succeeded in achieving anything more 
decoratively lovely than this particular blue, which has great 
depth and a vibrating atmospheric quality obtained without any 
staring oppositions of tint or vulgar contrivances of chiaroscuro. 
In “Flamma Vestalis” (1) Mr. Burne-Jones, too, has hit ona 
singularly beautiful arrangement of colour. ‘The picture is by no 
means realistic, and itis not with good effect that he has chosen so 
evident a means of separating the face from what is behind it as 
to surround it with a dark edge of shadow. On the whole, though, 
the colour scheme is fresher and more agreeable than that of his 
great work in the Academy, “ The Depths of the Sea ” (314). This, 
however, bas other merits—of imagination and invention—which lift 
it into a still higher category than that of decoration, The mermaid’s 
expression, a piquant mixture of love and triumph, is well found; 
the sea cave is fine invention ; and tbe figures are noble and 
sculpturesque, But they are excessively conventional as to the 
lighting, and are modelled in an arbitrary brown, not by the light 
in the picture, but on a determined plan of bringing out the forms, 
This, it will be said, is of no consequence in a purely ideal work ; 
nor would it be if hints were not given of a deliciously realistic 
scheme of treatment, which one cannot help wanting to see carried 
out. Such a canvas is difficult to hang to advantage, and would 
be easily killed by brilliant neighbours, and the Academy Com- 
mittee deserve credit for the way in which they have treated the 
new Associate's first exhibit. Unfortunately, without going 

ond the same room, it would be easy to find a case of very bad 
judgment, if not of gross carelessness, on their part. Outsiders 
need not complain of the unfair partiality of the Hanging 


Committee when they treat one of their own equals as they 
have treated Mr. F. Dicksee. Even if “ Memories” (374) 
had not been the best thing he ever painted, they could 
not well have placed it anywhere save on the line, This, of 
course, they have done; but they have surrounded this low-toned 
and mellow picture with everything necessary to destroy its 
colour and extinguish its refined and subtle light. As long ag 
they may be hung near such a combination of white, blue, and 
purple as is to be found on one side of Mr, Dicksee, and such 
vermilion trees as sprout above him, artists will defend them- 
selves by painting coarse “knockers,” which, hung in a tranquil 
sitting-room, must sorely disappoint the unwary buyer. 

Some say that Sir Frederick Leighton should abandon painting 
for sculpture. Though we do not agree, we admit that he shines 
best in decoration—a branch of painting which affords great 
scope to a lover of form and line. This year's large “Ceiling” 
(164) is still better than the panel of 1885. The combination of 
colours upon the broad mass of gold, which is artistically laid on, 
is very distinguished. The centre sitting figure somewhat lacks 
force, breadth, and dignity; indeed they would all be the better 
for a broader treatment of drapery and a more pronounced 
impasto. Such a style of work Sir Frederick is not likely to 
adopt ; indeed, he may be said to have thrown off what tendency 
he had to it ; and we must be thankful, in these days and in this 
country, for what is, after all, a sumptuous piece of decoration, 
Realism in France progressed side by side with decoration, and in 
the Salon large mural panels are always to be seen. It is not so 
here, where even the large monumental figure-picture is 
cultivated. In that line also the President has been one of the 
few adventurers, All the more credit, therefore, must be given 
to Mr. 8. J. Solomon for his bold and successful rendering of the 
nude ona large scale in “ Cassandra” (734), and to Mr. Joha 
Collier for his courage in attacking the complicated and intensely 
difficult subject of his “ Menads” (757). Mr. Solomon has 
embarrassed himself with a less difficult problem of environment 
than Mr. Collier, and he has succeeded in getting softer and mors 
supple surfaces in his flesh, As regards flesh-painting, Mr, 
Collier’s “ Circe ” of last year was superior to the ‘ Menads,” in 
which some of the figures are undoubtedly hard. But their number 
and their comparatively small size in relation to so much greea 
makes the subject infinitely more difficult to carry out with per- 
fect success. The composition and gestures of the figures are- 
excellent ; and, had Mr. Collier been less uncompromisingly rea- 
listic—had he softened the contrast of colour in the environment, 
as an Old Master would have done—he might have secured a more 
pleasing and harmonious effect. Frequent have been the attempts. 
in the Salon to plant scattered groups of nudes, in full bright 
tone, in the midst of real, undisguised green, and they have 
never been perfectly satisfactory. The difficulty. can be easily 
evaded, and without much departure from truth, either as Henner 
does, by choosing an easier etlect of light and slightly modify- 
ing it, or, as many others do, by introducing distance, warm 
earth, rocks, big tree-trunks, or other objects of various 
colours. We can remember no other pictures of this class. 
and size, though there are several smaller, except Mr. 
F. Goodall’s “Susannah” (688) and Mr. Long’s “ Pharaoh’s 
Daughter” (115). Both these painters mistake a characterless. 
rounding of all the forms for true modelling. The subtlety of 
surface of the human figure is thereby smoothed into the 
meaningless curvature and the upholsterer’s grace of clock ornar 
ments. Moreover, their schemes of colour are neither real 
enough nor rich enough to sustain the strong ensembles nece: 
for such large canvases. In a small picture such as Mr. Perugini’s 
“Tempora Mutantur” (697), the colour, which resembles Mr.. 
Goodail’s, although it is weak and pretty, is not so inadequate to: 
its task as that of “Susannah.” Mr. Goodall has done better 
work when his figures have been on a smaller scale and more 
subordinate to a landscape interest. Mr. Long, though he never 
models finely, is much better in portraiture, and his “ Mrs, 
Edward Maude Scott” (1026), which appears to be a good like- 
ness, is painted with an agreeable absence of anything harsh or 
discordant in colour. 


EGYPTIAN FINANCES. 


Ms EDGAR VINCENT'S Report on the Finanees of 
during the years 1885 and 1886 contains much valuable 
information which, in the present state of home politics, it is to 
be feared, will receive less attention than it deserves. Turning, 
in the first place, to the year 1885, we find that the recei 
amounted to £19,637,173, an increase of nearly a quarter of a 
million over the preceding year, of more than half a million over 
the year 1883, and of about ££300,000 over the year 1881—the 
year which until then had been considered the most productive in 
recent Egyptian history. This is a very satisfactory result, and it 
is said by Mr. Vincent to be due not to greater prosperity, but to 
better administration: In former years Government officials used 
their authority to extract from the fellaheen bribes for every 
service. The importance of a post, Mr. Vincent tells us, was 
valued not so much for the salary attaching to it as for the op- 
portunities it furnished for obtaining illicit gain. Mr. Vincent 
does not pretend that bri has ceased; but he states very 
significantly that it is now known that its deteetion will be 
puaished, and it is thought better not to be found out. The 
Corvée also bas been partially abolished. Owing to these great 
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improvements in the relations between the Government and the 
try, the latter, of course, have more money to spend, 
ermore, a strict system of inspection over the tax-collectors 

has been established, with the result that they are now compelled 
to treat rich and poor alike, and especially to enforce payment of 
taxes against the rich and powerful Pashas who previously 
escaped. Again, the greatest caution is exercised not to press poor 
taxpayers at seasons when they have no crops to sell, and when 
ure might mean absolute ruin. In particular the Land-tax 

as been so apportioned to the different months of the year that it 
is payable in each district at the moment when the crops are sold. 
To these various reforms it is due that the revenue last year was 

t in better than in the most prosperous of preceding years, 

at it is to these reforms, and not to increased prosperity, that 
the productiveness of the taxes is due, Mr. Vincent thinks is 
proved by the fact that the value of the exports was less last year 
than either in 1884 or in 1883. There was, it is true, a larger 
ey exported ; but, owing to the fall in prices, the value was 
less. And as the country thus sold less, it had less with which 
to buy foreign products. At the same time, it should be pointed 
out that the value of the imports increased largely last year. Toa 
considerable extent, no doubt, this is due to the fact that last year 
the Egyptian Loan was issued. But that it was to some extent at 
least due to greater prosperity seems to be established by the fact, 
if it is a fact, that the indebtedness of the fellabeen is much less 
now than it formerly was. In 1882, Mr. Vincent reminds us, one 
of the main was the of the 
peasantry to Greek and Euro money-lenders. @ promise 
that reid would not have to creditors induced to 
follow Arabi. And during Lord Dufferin’s mission, estimates of 
the indebtedness varied from seven to fourteen million pounds. 
Mr. Vincent now has satisfied himself that the indebtedness 
has been reduced to less than three millions. Even, then, if we 
assume that the lowest estimate furnished to Lord Dutferin was 
correct, it would appear that since then more than half the 
debts due by the peasantry have been paid off. Still more 
striking evidence of the increased prosperity of the —— is 
afforded by the large absorption of gold. Duriog the last seven 

ears the amount of gold and silver imported into Egypt has 
ees £E21,687,000, while the amount exported has only 
been £5£4,983,000. The surplus imports have been, therefore, 
£E16,704,000. Of this amount Mr. Vincent estimates that at 
least £E11,000,000 were gold, which would be at the rate of 
about £E1,600,000 a year. And as the population of Egypt is 
rather over six millions, the absorption, therefore, is about one 
und for every group of four inhabitants, It is curious that the 
coe show no large deposits, and the gold manufactures are not 
large. It seems to follow, therefore, that there is a steady hoard- 
ing of gold at the rate of about 1}/. a year per family going on. 

The expenditure last year was £E9,133,194, which allowing 
for a small payment from extraordinary resources, shows a decrease 
of about £835,000 on the year before. With a considerable 
increase in the revenue there was therefore a small decrease in 
the expenditure. It is to be borne in mind, however, that last 
year 5 per cent. was deducted from the interest on the various 
debts of Egypt, and one-half per cent. from the interest on the 
Suez Canal bonds, The charge for the debt was, therefore, ex- 
ceptionally reduced. Comparing the expenditure with the revenue, 
it will be seen that there was a surplus for the year of ££503,979 ; 
but this surplus, it will be recollected, is largely due to the deduc- 
tions from the interest of the debt. Onthe other hand, the deficit 
on the Domains and Daira Loans which the Treasury had to make 
good amounted to £E500,000, If we were to add this to the actual 
surplus we should get an aggregate surplus of over a million Egyptian 

unds, The largeness of this deficit on the Daira and Domains 

ans justifies Mr. barges sages in urging that these 
loans should be converted. e explained lately to our readers 
the plan which Mr. Vincent has proposed for the conversion, and 
he recurs to it in his Report, showing that no advantage of any 
kind is gained by the present system, while over half a million 
sterling is added to the burdens of the taxpayers. Last year 
£30,000 was voted in aid of the Corvée Fund, and was spent on 
works for clearing the irrigation canals by paid labour, so as to 
reduce the amounts of forced labour which was formerly imposed 
upon the population. The experiment, we are glad to see, has 
answered so well that it is proposed in the current year to increase 
the vote for this purpose to £E250,000. Furthermore, the ex- 
penditure of last year was increased by a grant of £E25,000 for 
organizing an efficient coastguard service, and has resulted in a 
large addition to the Customs’ revenue. Before passing from last 
year’s accounts we may summarize the statement regarding the 
extraordinary receipts and expenditures. The Guaranteed n 
ees £E8,459,821 ; land sold and balance from liquidation 
rought up this amount to £E8,992,326. Indemnities, on the other 
hand, absorbed £E4,162,637; the deficits up to the end of 1884, 
£E2,657,000; and various other disbursements brought up the ex- 
traordinary expenditure to £E7,343,759. There remains available 
£E1 5,648,507, of which a million is to be employed on irrigation 
works, 

For the current the revenue is estimated at £E9,241,586, 
and the expenditure at £E9,232,746, showing a surplus of barely 
£E8,840l. It will be seen that the revenué is estimated at £E396,000 
less than the actual receipts for last year. This is accounted for by 
the application of £E250,000 from the Land-tax to the reduction 
of the Corvée ; while a further sum of £E200,000 has been set aside, 
either for the reduction of the Land-tax in districts where it is 


clearly shown that the present assessment is excessive, or to meet 
shortcomings in the collection of the taxes. ting the 
expenditure, we find that the Domains and Daira deficit for this 
year is estimated at £E350,000, while ions amount to as 
much as £E434,000, Thus the deficit on Domains and Daira 
Loans and the pensions ther exceed three-quarters of a 
million, With regard to the Domains and Daira deficit, we need 
add little to what we have recently said; but the increase in the 
pensions of late is a formidable matter, which requires to be dealt 
with. In 1880 the pensions amounted to £E208,000, and this 
ser they are estimated at £E 434,000; so that in six years they 
ve more than doubled. Partly this is due to the abandonment 
of the Soudan, to the diminution of the army, and to the reduc- 
tion in the administrative staff; but largely it is due to the extra- 
vagant pension laws promulgated in former reigns. Mr. Vincent 
recommends that a rigorous examination of the ion-list should 
be made, and that stringent regulations should be put in force 
against increased expenditure under this head, While upon 
the whole the finances of t are extremely satisfactory, 
it will be observed that in this year there is barely a balance 
cf receipts and outgoings, No provision of any kind is made 
for unforeseen accidents. A low Nile, an invasion from the 
Soudan, or an outbreak of cholera might involve very con- 
siderable expenditure, and no means are provided to meet it, 
Furthermore, while Egypt has a debt of about 120 millions, 
there is no provision, according to the estimates of this year, 
for reducing the debt, and no means are provided for reform- 
ing the Land-tax. It may be urged that just now it is quite 
sufficient that Egypt should pay her way, and she can 
well afford to wait to provide a surplus for reducing her debt. 
The fall in prices is affecting the taxpayers of Egypt as well as 
elsewhere, and to add largely to the taxation just now would be 
unwise. This no doubt is true; but the very fact that prices have 
fallen so heavily, and thereby added largely to the burden of taxa- 
tion, is itself a strong reason why earnest efforts should be made 
to reduce the debt, if it can be done without increasing taxation. 
Mr. Vincent shows that a conversion of the Domains and Daira 
Loans would result in a very large saving to the Egyptian 
Treasury without adding a penny to the taxation, and, therefore, 
would furnish means for a considerable reduction of debt. And 
he urges that there are various means of increasing the revenue. 
For example, he alleges that contraband trading is carried on. 
on a very considerable scale, and that the means of checking 
it are not provided ; and that, therefore, a small outlay in pre- 
venting contraband trade would result in a very considerable 
addition to the revenue. But the most important point of all, 
perhaps, is the necessity for a reform of the Land-tax. Not. 
only are the rich taxed much more lightly than the poor, but 
there are some districts in which the burden of the tax is clearly 
excessive. Mr. Vincent does not recommend a general reassess- 
ment of the tax, bringing the Ouchouri up to the level of the 
Kharadji; but he argues that an Income-tax ought to be imposed, 
which would practically effect the object in view. The inferior 
limit to the tax ought to be 10o/. a year, and he sets forth many 
reasons for believing that it would be by no means impracticable 
to collect such a tax in Egypt. The reforms suggested by him 
appear in general to be well considered ; and there is this much 
further to be seriously borne in mind, that a continuance of the 
fall in prices will tell very heavily upon all classes, and especially 
upon the payers of Land-tax. The Land-tax isin the nature of a 
rent or first charge upon the property ; itis payable in gold, and 
does not diminish, however much the production may fall off. The 
t has not only to bear all the expense of cultivating his land, 
ut he has to pay a fixed Land-tax in gold at a time when the 
prices of all the raw produce he raises are steadily falling. It is. 
clear that every year the burden of this tax becomes heavier and 
heavier, and it is easily conceivable that if the fall proceeds much 
further the peasant may be unable to pay the present tax, 


THE THEATRES. 


Ts value of a sound dramatic motive is forcibly shown im 
The Serious Family, a well-known piece which has been 
revived at Toole’s Theatre. The plot is extremely crude in some 
— and sketchy in others; but it contains a serviceable 
ramatic idea, and this has secured it popularity. The story of 
The Serious Family need scarcely be told, seeing that it was wf 
adroitly utilized by Mr. F. C. Burnand for his comedy The Colunel, 
wherein the humourist “ ~ it to a passing craze in most effec- 
tively satirical fashion. e find in the play—the best-known 
version of a plot that has been treated by English and French 
dramatists—a young married couple, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Torrens, 
who are subject to the severely puritanical rule of the lady's 
mother, assisted and encouraged by a descendant of Mawworm 
and Cantwell, here called Aminadab Sleek. Their preposterous. 
tyranny is felt to be intolerable, and the desire for their down- 
fall is strengthened by the fact that a bright young girl, the 
sister of Torrens, is to be sacrificed to a nephew of Sleek, who 
does not appear on the scene, but is understood to be a 
fair representative of his uncle. A wish to see the defeat of the 
hypocritical pair and the restoration to comfort of Torrens, his 
wife and sister, is soon aroused, and the growth and triumph of the 
attempt in this direction furnish the main scheme of the play, 
Torrens’s cause being taken in hand by a light-hearted but resolute 
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friend, Captain Maguire. The crudeness referred to mainly consists 
in the introduction of Mrs. Ormsby Delmaine, a young widow in 
the English piece, whose proceedings are altogether equivocal. 
What sort of personage the French original of Mrs. Delmaine is 
cannot be mistaken; the incidents in which she figures here are 
not reasonable. In spite of this, at Toole’s Theatre the part is so 
prettily and delicately played by Miss Marie Linden that its 
incongtuities are very readily pardoned. A young actress who 
makes interesting so very unnatural a character as this should do 
well when sent to represent one whose proceedings are within the 
bounds of probability, and whose speeches are such as might 
naturally be spoken. The art of writing good dialogue is very 
rare, and it was not d by Mr. Morris Barnett, to whom 
The Serious Family is attributed. Mr. Toole makes a very ludicrous 
creature of the sanctimonious Aminadab Sleek ; there is an artistic 
reticence about the character which may be strongly commended to 
the earnest study of the average low comedian, who is too apt so 
to coarsen the outline and overcolour the detail that his tigure 
destroys the merit of the picture, The complaint is older than 
Shakspeare. The caution, “ Pray you, avoid it,” has not to be 
addressed to Mr. Toole. Mr. Billington’s Maguire isa little too 
boisterous, but is on sound lines. 

One of the oldest and tritest stories on record has been turned 
into a comic opera and produced at the Comedy Theatre with the 
title of The Lily of Leoville, A wicked steward of an estate hides 
his late master’s will, and tries to force the heiress into marriage ; 
but she hasa tenor-voiced lover who necessarily overcomes the 
enemy and wins the soprano. The tenor has a brother who is a 
baritone, and who loves a countrywoman with no voice of any 
sort—a circumstance which is unpleasantly brought into pro- 
minence by her mistaken efforts to sing. The music, by M. Ivan 
Caryll, has a certain degree of commonplace tunefulness ; but there 
is little, if any, of it which can be described as original or as 
dramatically appropriate. We should get on very nicely indeed 
if all pieces which relate to lost documents of a legal nature, and 

ticularly to lost wills, were banished from the stage for an 
indefinite, but considerable, period. Mr. Bracy and Mr. Hayden 
Coffin sing and act well in The Lily of Leoville. Mr. Bracy’s 
voice is somewhat throaty in quality, but otherwise pleasing ; 
and Mr. Coffin, to whom the best music in the score falls, sings 
with taste and plays with brightness and spirit. The soprano, 
Miss Delaporte, has a bad habit of straining a hard and un- 
Sympathetic voice; Miss Melnotte’s presence in the cast is only 
explicable by the fact that she manages the theatre, as she i3 
curiously devoid of capacity of any description. 

Recent morning performances have shown that Mr. Leslie, an 
excellent comedian, soon gets beyond his depth, and is completely 
unable to realize such a as that of David Garrick in the late 
Mr. T. W. Robertson’s play; also that in Mr. H. B. Conway we 
have an altogether admirable Charles Surface, and hence a tho- 
roughly adequate representative of many interesting characters in 
old comedy. 

After a second seeing and hearing of Zhe Schoolmistress at the 
Court Theatre, one is dis to very considerably modify the 
first impression produced by its want of plot. ‘he fun is as 
unflagging as in The Magistrate, and it has more variety. It is 
perhaps the handling of the situations rather than their nature 
which is irresistibly comic, and to say this is certainly not to pay 
# left-handed compliment to their inventor and handler. ir. 
Pinero’s knowledge of the stage from the inside has stood him in 
good stead in this matter; and, as an instance, we may quote the 
wonderfully humorous effect produced by the Admiral, the 
Lieutenant, and the tiny boy sailor, standing three in a row like 
the Three Bears, reading and exchanging contidences on the three 
notes intended for the schoolgirls’ reading about the lark-pudding. 
This may be called a trick by pedants; but, if one admits that it 
is a trick, it commands laughter and success. One could find 
other examples of keen insight as to what is sheer practical fun 
without a tinge of commonness ; but that is needless, as audiences 
have by this time found it out for themselves. It remains to say 
that the piece, which, by-the-bye, like many three-act farces, 
has no end, affords in some ways better opportunities to the 
actors than Zhe Magistrate did. Mrs. John Wood has two 
excellent opportunities, and uses both excellently. In the first 
act she impersonates—a word which we use of set meaning— 
the schoolmistress of lofty sentiments and diction, who has a 
histrionic nature and ambition underlying her measured phrases. In 
the third act she shows this schoolmistress with the mask off, 
and gives within a singularly brief space a striking sketch of 
true jealous irritation, of cold wisdom coming from that irritation, 
and of tragedy which is kept within the bounds of mock tragedy 
with singular art. The snatch of opéra-boufle acting is of course 
as good as it can be. To imitate acting on the stage is not an 
easy thing. Mrs. Wood makes it seem easy. Miss Norreys, as 
the articled pupil, displays a remarkable freshness and go, so re- 
markable, indeed, that one hesitates to say that a trifle more 
restraint might improve the whole result, But Miss Norreys has 
so keen a sense, not only of fun, but also of art, that she might do 
well to consider this. Mr. Olayton’s Admiral is a creation. It is 
both absurd and convincing. The part offers no such occasion as the 
exit of Colonel Lukyn from Mr. Poskett’s room, and yet is in the 
actor's hands more impressive than Lukyn was—possibly because 
one thought that after Lukyn there must be a disappointment, and 
here is the reverse of a disappointment. It is some time since we 
have seen Mr. Arthur Cecil to such advantage as in the part of 
Vere Quekett. Here he gets out of the ruck of elderly so-called 


“ character ” parts, and it is pleasant to find him out of it. He 
plays a young man with certain marked characteristics, he has to 
show his command over pure farce, pure comedy, and emotion of the 
comedy and farce kind, and he interprets the varying exhibitions 
of perturbation which belong to the part with singular skill, 
delicacy, and wit. In this character the mannerisms which at 
one time threatened to grow upon him entirely disappear. Among 
the smaller parts there is not one ill taken, and the whole perform. 
ance is as smooth as it can be. 

Faust continues its extraordinarily successful career at the 
Lyceum, and there seems no reason why it should ever stop, 
Custom has not staled the brilliant and powerful effect of Mr, 
Irving’s acting. We have more than once been unfortunate in 
seeing Miss Terry, whose method is the reverse of that of the 
Fotheringay’s, not at her best in Margaret. It is pleasant, after a 
recent visit, to be able to more than sympathize with what has 
been said about the grace, poetry, and inspiration of her acting in 
this part. Simple as the character is, few parts can well be more 
difficult. All the more admirable is the spontaneousness, the 
naturalness, and at more than one point the overpowering pathos, 
of Miss Ellen Terry’s performance. 


AN ASSAULT-AT-ARMS. 


Nb yaruunge! organized fencing competitions are so rare in 
London that the Assault-at-Arms given at Willis’s Rooms 
last Saturday by M. A. Thieriet was an event. M. Thieriet is a 
French fencing-master established in London, and he was well 
supported by compatriots who had for the most part come over 
from Paris for the occasion. With a well-advised regard for the 
tastes of an English audience, the fencing bouts were intermingled 
with the boxing and sword feats which always interest the 
majority of spectators here far more than the most skilful use of 
the foil. Still at Willis’s Rooms the attraction was the fencing. 
Boxing and sword feats as good, or even better, may be seen at 
any public assault, but seven such encounters with the more 
courtly weapon are not to be come across unless by exceptional 
luck. 

Of these seven bouts, three were between amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, and four were between professionals on both sides. 
Various excellent reasons which could be given, but shall be left 
to be understood, make it advisable to pass lightly over the first 
class of competitions. It will be enough to point out in general 
terms that the three amateurs, Messrs. A. Baillie Hamilton, 
Egerton Castle, and H. Farquhar, who were pitted against 
C. Salon, L. Dupré, and A. Thieriet, were matched in order of 
merit the better against the better. The real interest of the 
afternoon, however, lay in the encounters between the masters, 
which were varied and all in different degrees good. P. Clouard, 
who successively fenced C. Salon and L. Dupré, showed how a 
very solid, though slightly monotonous, style of sword-play may 
be found superior to a more supple but less steady manner. 
C. Salon and L. Dupré were dashing, not to say showy, but more 
risky in their play than was safe before so steady a player as 
Clouard. A. Rouleau and A. Bergés, both very young swords- 
men, fought as if they enjoyed it, and thereby thoroughly suc- 
ceeded in making the spectators enjoy it too. They were quick, 
pretty, clean, and a little theatrical. The last encounter was, as 
it should have been, the best. A. Thieriet himself encountered 
A. Ruzé, a master of standing in Paris. He had the good 
fortune to be in incomparably better training; for his antagonist 
was, like Hamlet, fat and scant of breath. We should imagine, 
too, that Thieriet has the advantage of youth. Be this as it may, 
he could not have afforded to give up any advan he possessed. 
Ruzé’s skill is of the kind which atones for much. The match 
between these swordsmen was a decidedly scientific affair, and was 
carried through with spirit, grace, good temper, and good manners. 
We shall not try to decide who won. Both were good, and it is 
satisfactory to all who take an interest in fencing to know that 
one of the combatants is permanently settled in London, 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


QoMe interesting examples of English landscape art are in- 
cluded in Messrs. Hogarth’s exhibition of cabinet pictures at 
96 Mount Street. Bonington’s versatility and accomplishment are 
by no means fully represented in the twelve pictures of that 
gifted painter here collected, though their very inequalities are 
full of interest. Of some it must be confessed that incomplete 
observation and absence of sound correlation are only too palpable. 
Others, again, are of unalloyed charm, and present a subtle ensemble 
of light, colour, and atmosphere. A delicate example is “A 
French Town—Evening” (4), with its cool transpicuous colour 
and tender grey tone. Almost equal in refinement is the 
“Plymouth” (6), a mellow, finely gradated sunset, rendered 
with a sensitive perception of aérial space. In the “ Moorland ” (21), 
again, we see in the expressive concentration of effect with 
what sympathy and fulness this artist could interpret the more 
subtle and illusive aspects of nature. Somewhat inexplicable, 
therefore, appear the inharmonious parts, the false values, the 
ish and unmeaning accents in Bonington’s “Sunset on the 
edway” (17), where the glowing, luminous sky is a living 
protest against the reckless violation of truth m the hot local 
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tints and detail of the old hulks on the water. Boni | loved 
nature, it is evident, with sincerity, though his faith in the 
security of the studio is not less clear; he did not follow hard 
after nature with the unbetrayed fidelity of Constable, of whose 
very different method we have a masterly example in the “ Lock 
on the Stour” (26). This noble work expresses quite a pas- 
sionate feeling, the exultation of a poet in the solemn glory of 
colour, the freshness and sentience of the wind-swept landscape. 
We do not pause to make learned inquisition into the technique of 
such work ; the impression of its potency, its elemental truth, its 
poetic inspiration, is instantaneous and abiding. So also is it 
with the “ Hampstead Fields ”(22), one of many transcripts of 
that favourite locality of the master, of whose powers and style it 
is an epitome. The most important of several small Turners is 
the “Seapiece” (24), the finished study for Lord Ellesmere’s 
picture, somewhat paler in tone than that, and familiar enough by 
the engraving. For the rest, Oalcott’s “Arundel Castle” (14) 
must be noticed as an example of exceptional quality; Vincent's 
“On a Norfolk Broad” (9) is in a strong, rather cold blue key, 
and the water is finely handled; the diverse styles of Cotman, 
Poole of Sheffield, and Collins are also represented. 

How the traditions of the great Dutch masters are continued in 
the present day may be studied at the Goupil Gallery, New Bond 
Street, where Messrs. Bussod, Valadon, & Co. have brought to- 
gether some important paintings by Josef Israels, Mauve, J. and 
W. Maris, Artz, Mesdag, and other representative moderns, 
together with a collection of water-colours. Two works by 
Israels—“ The Shipwrecked Mariner” (9) and “The Sewing 
Class” (35)—supply a suggestive contrast. The former must be 
referred to his earlier period, before the artist forsook the open air 
for domestic genre, and became the interpreter of the lights and 
shades of Dutch home-life which he has invested with the 
idyllism, refinement, and pathos that render them widely 

ular. The pathetic sentiment is here a large constituent, 
Prt it is fused with the forlorn sea and lowering sky, and 
not concentrated in the processional figures. The picture is 
painted with more solidity than “ The Sewing Class,” where the 
figures are wrought in an ethereal smoke-like tone of a 
beautiful and very delicate blueish grey. Here the oy 
of tone and reposeful harmony are in perfect consonance wi 
the painter’s theme. In the work of Artz and Blommers there 
is a wider range of life, though still the treatment is frequently 
idyllic. In Blommers, however, besides the characteristic sim- 
plicity of presentment, there is a very naive and engaging charm 
of sentiment. Both these painters show typical work, the tech- 
nical dexterity of the latter finding ample scope in “The Fisher- 
man’s Home ” (60), though the sunlight effect through the window- 
blind is compacted rather of heat than subdued light. No exhibi- 
tion of modern Dutch painting would be complete without 
examples of Mauve, of William and James Maris. A very strong 
painting by the last-named is the “ Village with Bridge” (40), 
painted with great breadth, rather harsh in tone, but immensely 
effective when viewed afar off. W. Maris, if less vigorous in 
method, is more refined also in colour, and more harmonious ; 
several of his pastorals and cattle pieces have a delightful fresh- 
ness and a true sense of the value of composition. One of his 
water-colours, “Cows Drinking” (98), is a study of realism of 
admirable observation and force, losing nothing by comparison 
with the painter's other work. “The Return of the Flock ” (11), 
by A. Mauve, a number of sheep huddled together on a sandy up- 
land of heath under the steady light of a grey luminous sky, has 
t beauty of tone and extraordinary atmospheric truth. The 
ubigny-like studies of Roelofs, the sea pieces of Mesdag, the 
landscapes of T. de Bock—whose “ Evening” (5) is notable for 
other charms than the influences of Corot—must not be omitted 
in noticing the prominent features of a most interesting exhi- 
on. 

At Messrs. Dickinson's Gallery, 114 New Bond Street, the large 
picture entitled “ Newmarket ” now on view includes nearly 150 
portraits of celebrities connected with the Turf, such as may be 
congregated in the “ Birdcage” when the Two Thousand Guineas 
is about to be decided. Portraiture and its prompt recognition are 
of course the objects of such paintings, and are realized in the 
present instance with admirable success, The difficulty of grouping 
the figures so as to obtain these objects with the minimum of arti- 
ficiality has been conquered with considerable ingenuity. The 
picture includes a number of really excellent likenesses, recogniz- 
able not merely in the photographic sense, but in many cases by 
the happy presentment of characteristic pose or gesture. 


THE WOOLWICH GUNS. 
D8cussine the Woolwich guns some months ago, we 


remarked that they are made to burst, An Ordnance Com- | 


Mittee, described the other night by Mr. Hibbert as a very strong 
one, has practically adopted our view, for it reported last year 
that the guns need not be altered, but ought not to be fired with 
full charges of powder. A gun which may not be fired with a 

charge of powder is a gun made to burst if subjected to the 
Strain for which it was ostensibly designed. The strong Com- 
Mittee would have shown itself even stronger had it adopted our 
pinion without any qualification, since a 43-ton gun burst the 


other day on board the Collingwood under a charge equal to only | only a part of 


seventy-five per cent. of a full charge. With a little perseverance 
the Admiralty might probably burst another with a half-charge. 
The immediate etlect of the “ accident ” on board the Collingwood 
is the reversal of the decision come to by the strong Ordnance 
Committee. The ten similar guns now mounted on our best iron- 
clads are to be sent back to Woolwich to be strengthened, and, 
while that process is going on, ships my some two millions 
of money must remain practically useless, It is better, however, 
that the guns should be fairly dismounted and our impotence made 
clear than that we should go on relying upon guns which are 
admittedly unfit for full charges, which may break down under a 
three-quarters charge, and which, for anything the Ordnance 
Department knows, may give way under much less. What is 
the fighting value of a 43-ton which may not be fired 
weth a full charge? Obviously it is something very much under 
what the name of the gun implies, but how much under we 
have no means of knowing. So that to screen the Ordnance 
Department the strong Ordnance Committee actually proposed 
that the country should be led to rely upon our ironclads having 
a fighting value of 100, when in fact their value could not be put 
higher than 75, and is most probably a great deal less. But this 
is not all. In spite of the decision of its own Committee, the 
Ordnance Department is going on with the construction of guns 
of all sizes upon the | pee proved and admitted to be faulty. 
Five 110-ton guns and eighteen 66-ton guns are now under con- 
struction, besides 43-ton guns and 6-inch guns, one of which, 
it will be remembered, burst on board the Active. These costly 
weapons are all radically defective—in fact, are all made to burst 
in the same way and at the same place as the gun on board 
the Collingwood. It is even open to very serious Joubt whether 
any strengthening process that Woolwich knows how to carry 
out will ever make them really trustworthy. Lord Ripon, 
with amazing audacity or appalling ignorance, told the House of 
ore te days ago that Woolwich can put the guns right ina 
mont 

The Woolwich guns are bad because the Ordnance Department 
is directed by men who know nothing about gun-making, and are 
reduced to feeble imitation of other people's designs, It has not 
brains enough or knowledge enough even to imitate intelligently. 
These guns are constructed upon a model which was settled years 
ago when the fight between guns and armour was beginning, and 
when the conditions were entirely different from what they are 
to-day. At that period guns were used with comparatively 
small charges of quick-burning powder, which dovabened the 
whole of its energy at once within the powder-chamber at the 
breech. The instant that the shot began to move, the pressure 
per square inch of the surface exposed diminished with extreme 
rapidity until, when the shot, travelling many hundred feet per 
second, left the muzzle, the strain upon that end of the barrel 
was comparatively trivial and of exceedingly short duration. But 
nowadays we use slow-burning powder and very charges. 
When the shot is started along the barrel the pressure does not 
diminish in the ratio of the internal surface exposed. On the con- 
trary, it may be, and sometimes is, very much greater half-way 
along the barrel than at the breech, use fresh portions of 
powder are exp!sded under an enormous gas pressure and develop 
an epormous and increasing energy. ‘Thus the pressure in a 
modern gun, far from diminishing from breech to muzzle, remains 
at a very high point until the projectile is fairly launched. It is, 
of course, upon this fact that superior penetration depends, and 
it is in order to utilize the full energy of slow-burning powder 
that the length of the gun has had to be so greatly increased, 
But the Woolwich guns are still constructed for the curve of 
pressure given by the old crusher gauges for quick-burning powder, 
small charges, and short barrels.. That is to say, they are very 
strong at the breech, but taper rapidly to the trunnions, and are 
then produced in the form of a long slender tube. The result to 
be expected from subjecting a tube of varying strength to a con- 
stant or increasing pressure is that rupture will occur at that point 
where the taper brings resistance below strain. It is not difficult 
for anybody with a rudimentary acquaintance with what goes on 
inside a gun to put his finger upon the point where this must 
occur in the Woolwich pattern. That is the point where, asa 
matter of fact, rupture has occurred in the case of the 6-inch gun 
and of the 43-ton gun. It is at or about the termination of the 
coils where the continuing energy of explosion falls upon the un- 
strengthened tube. In the case of the Collingwood’s gun, the 
tube even with one coil seems to have been too weak, for not only 
is the whole forepart of the gun blown away from the coils, but 
the last coil itself is fractured. There are subsidiary sources of 
weakness, Enormous vibration is set up by the discharge, both 
of the gun as a whole and of the particles that compose it, That 
vibration tends to snap off the long, slender, unstrengthened tube, 
which is suddenly compressed and rendered rigid by the coils. 
The mode of mounting a gun and neutralizing its recoil may also 
contribute largely to its destruction. But disregard of these things 
only furnishes additional proof of the incapacity of the Ordnance 
Department. 

That department is, in fact, a huge job worked by a ring of 
interested officials, who, by means of a great expenditure of 
national money, crush competition, suppress inventors, keep the 
country years behind Continental nations in guns, powder, and 
projectiles, and saddle it with abortions which their makers them- 
selves dare not put to fair tests. The badness of its own work is 
mischief it does, The other part is the blight- 
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effect it has upon all who could do work. The 
oolwich monopoly has driven private enterprise out of the gun- 
trade. We have, indeed, firms who can turn out guns as good as 
can be found in the world, but we have not firms who give their 
thought and skill to the continuous development and improvement 
of artillery. The reason is obvious. It does not Pp men to 
invent and improve unless they have customers, and Woolwich 
is determined, before all other things, that they shall have no 
custom. The only use that Woolwich ever makes of a new idea 
is to wait until it is superseded by one newer still, and then to 
pirate it and assure a deluded country that it has at last evolved all 
out of its own head the ultimate type of excellence. Now continual 
ot ae are being made in guns, gun-carriages, gunpowder, 
projectiles. All these things have to be co-ordinated with the 
utmost nicety in order to make a thoroughly good weapon. The best 
n at any given momentis an organic design produced bya man who 
is master of all the best ideas in these different departments. It may 
be imagined what the result is when, instead of men at the head 
of their profession constructing such designs, we have only an 
artillery officer appointed for five years, who goes about in the 
marine-store-shops of secondhand ideas, picks up one here and the 
other there as one enterprising vendor or another gets his ear, and 
tries to construct national defences by piecing them together. 
Alert and open-minded men might at least give us a judicious 
secondhand assortment, and keep us supplied, say, with last year’s 
ideas. But those who know most about the ways of Woolwich 
know that folly, stupidity, and jealousy, much as they may account 
for, barely explain some of the perverse proceedings of the Ordnance 
Department. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


M*: MANNS'S Benefit Concert, badly attended, unfortunately, 

brought the winter series to a close last Saturday. 
Schumann’s Symphony, No. 4,in D minor, is much grander in 
orchestral colour, and displays a much greater knowledge of in- 
strumental effect, than the earlier examples which we have heard 
this season. Moreover the work, though rather steadily noisy, 
is neither so long nor so tedious as the others, and differs from 
them as being the first in which he—or, for that matter, any one 
else—dispensed with the usual intervals between the movements. 
Though Schumann has grown cunning in the organization of 
effect and reticent of orchestral colour, one still feels that his unity 
of sentiment is obtained somewhat at the sacritice of contrast. 
The beginning of the first movement crashes steadily along, with 
none of those delightful changes of sentiment and figure which other 
great men have known so well how to introduce without destroying 
the musical unity. Full of device this Allegro certainly is, especially 
its second half; where also is some variety, not only in a more 
striking use of the brass than in the first part, but in the appear- 
ance of a new and more singing phrase which enters on the violins 
with a telling dip of a sixth. A coda of great energy runs one 
straight into the Romanze—a movement full of grace, and a 
variety hitherto unknown in Schumann. The lovely, spontaneous 
flow of triplets in the passage in D major is not only touching 
and original, but presents that piquant contrast with the first so 
desirable in a second subject. Schumann has only to think of the 
word “ scherzo ” to fall at once into the thundering tramp of some 
unusually ponderous theme. In his previous symphonies the 
Scherzo pounds along with inexorable fury to the bitter end, and 
one feels cheated out of an expected moment of reposeful gaiety. 
In this case the start proves a false alarm; he has become more of 
an artist, and it is only the main theme which thunders, and that 
not unpleasantly. The ¢rio murmurs melodiously enough; and a 
long section, which welds the whole movement to the Finale, 
is more majestic than noisy, with its grand trombone passage rolling 
above a tremolo on the drum. After a pause the Allegro comes 
in heralded by two or three abrupt staccato chords, played 
fortissimo. Noisy as it is throughout, the movement is neither 
too long nor too tedious, is diversified by the entrance of many 
motives, and contains some interesting fugal writing aud some 
striking effects of wood and brass. The orchestra played, on the 
whole, with force and an excellent ensemble; but a few more 
delicate nuances of piano, especially in the middle movements, 
would perhaps have improved the rendering. Nothing could have 
been finer, however, than their performance of the well-known 
overture to Zannhduser, the last and the only other purely 
orchestral number of the concert. 

Exquisite, indeed, is the contrast, both in the sentiment and 
the melodic flow of the subjects, in the first movement of 
Beethoven's C minor Concerto which Miss Fanny Davies chose for 
her principal solo. The orchestral prelude opens with a grand 
and bold theme, heard on the strings and wind in turn; then the 
clarionets ‘and violins give out one of those perfectly lovely 
melodies, whose stately yet dreamy beauty no later musician 
has been able to approach. In the remainder of the ‘tudti 
the constant opposition of delicate melody and martial chords was 
remarkably oul exeputed. Miss Davies, as we have said before, 
plays in a refined style and with much feeling. We have heard 
this movement given with greater force and with more diversity 
of touch, whether to advantage or not is a question between two 
schools of playing rather than between the ability of two players. 
The Concerto in G major, however, seems more suitable to Miss 
Davies's delicately classic manner of interpreting music. Her 


first solo, brilliant and difficult, was admirably executed ; all its 
runs and flourishes received their proper value and importance 
under her smocth and intelligent phrasing. Later on her cantabile 
seemed scarcely broad enough vot her touch not quite sufficiently 
masculine for the heavier parts of her task. At the return of the 
melody towards the conclusion of her second solo she appeared to 
great advantage, as she did in Mme. Schumann's well-deviseg 
and characteristic cadence. Throughout, indeed, she showed 
herself simple and straightforward in sentiment and free from 
all trifling or affectation in her reading. Her other solos were 
Chopin’s Prelude in A flat and Rubinstein’s Valse in F. We 
must also mention the excellent tone of Master Schrattenholz, who 
-— his appearance with the violoncello in Golterman’s Romance 
in 


Of songs there were plenty. Mr. F. King gave a render- 
ing of Verdi's Recit. "Cention, “ Sperate, from 
Nabuco, The Recitative, strong and dramatic enough, led by an 
almost funny cadence to the ordinary Italian aria. The little 
pizzicato of fiddles, the warbling of flutes, and the sentimental 
trombone blowing ballad-like strains, was a very different affair 
from the lovely and speaking accompaniment to Berlioz’s Nocturne 
Duett, Béatrice et Bénédict, which Miss Annie and Miss Edith 
Marriott sang with rather less spirit than they did some weeks 
past. Mme. Trebelli gave three songs and an encore; but it is im- 
possible to have too much of such an artist. The “ Nobil Doona” 
of Les Huguenots seems made for her; Thomas's Gavotte from 
Mignon, which was set for her, she sang with astonishing verve 
and a dramatic point that no one else is capable of. Bizet’s 
“L'amour est un oiseau rebelle” from Carmen seems a trifle out 
of place in a concert-room. Surely, while we have such a singer 
we might hope to hear her in Gluck? A selection from Orphée 
would admirably suit her, and—let us say—Mlle. Pauline Cramer, 
Cannot Sir George Grove, who has done so much for other 
neglected musicians, do something for the composer of Alceste ? 


A FRIENDLY REMONSTRANCE. 


(“ Mr. Lowell, so well known to you for his knowledge of his own 
country and his friendly feeling for England, recently wrote to me his con- 
viction that the formidable strength or the absolute weakness of the Anti- 
Fnglish party in the States depended upon whether we freely gave 

-government to Ireland or refused the boon.”—Lorp 


dhe so! Jobn Bull may shet his mouth, 
’Twun't du to meet sech warnins weighty 
By lumpin’ Ireland with the South 
Or Sixty-two with Six-and-eighty. 
We see our case nohow’s a mete 
Fer yours in morril pints or legle, 
No more ‘n our Lion ain’t a patch 
On Miss Columby’s swoopin’ eagle. 


Yit somehow when we jest rec'lec’ 
Hosea Biglow’s old-time thunder, 
An’ hear him preach to such effec’ 
On the new text o’ knuckle-under, 
We kind o’ feel that principle, 
Ef firm to home, abroad’s no fixtur’, 
An’ dashed with prejoodice, that ‘twill 
Make an oncommon pooty mixtur’. 


Fer, darned ef you wuz quite so—wal, 
So Scripterally meek an’ humble, 
When ole Jeff Davis, your Parnell, 
Pervoked you to a rough-an’-tumble. 
Nut you! you went in tooth-an’-nail, 
You never loosed the Rebbles’ collars, 
An’ once, onless our mem'ries fail, 
Som’ on’ gev utt’rance much as follers :— 


“ Ther’s critters yit thet talk an’ act 
Fer wut they call Conciliation, 
They'd hand a buff’lo-drove a tract 
When they wuz madder than all Bashan. 
Conciliate? it jest means Be kicked, 
No metter how they phrase an’ tone it ; 
It means thet we're to set down licked, 
Thet we're poor shotes an’ glad to own it.” 


Bleedin’ with all his country’s hurts 
Thet writer hed a call to scold us, 
But “J. R. LZ.” was on his shirts, 
Or so at least they ollers told us. 
Hosea! that indignant bust 
O' wrath 'gainst Copper-head beseechins 
Doos it not—ther’! we know it must— 
Take'sutthin frum your present preachins ? 


Ef in those days we'd come aroun’ 
In sollum tones enjinin’ meekness, 
So ’s ’t you might bring your “ Anti’s ” down 
From “ form’ble strength ” to “ abs'loot weakness,” 
We'd soon ben made to onderstand 
Thet winnin’ en’mies to compliance, 
By givin’ them wut they demand, 
Ain't ‘zactly new to p'lit’cal science ;— 
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Thet whether, too, it’s any gain town, not the worst in Flanders.” 2 At home, too, tranquillity had 


One’s vallables with thieves to barter, 
Depends on whether ’t ’s watch-and-chain 
coat an’ pants they're really arter ; 
An’, ef the latter, you'd hev eid 
Thet backin down's, by strict anal'gy, 
A kind o’ cuttin’ off your head 
To cure a facial neuralgy. 


B'lieve me, Hosea, it’s a fact, ' 
Thet wut you'd call the Irish “ nation 
Would treat “ self-gov'ment ” like your “ tract ” 
Flung to a bellerin’ drove of Bashan, 
We'd rather deal with it as ’t is, 
Though we du think—we're so romantic— 
Thet, sence the Alabamy biz, 
You might hev helped us, ‘cross th’ Atlantic. 


We grieve, too, that of all men you, 
Your own great Union's stout defender, 
Should deacon-off the craven crew 
Who here are clamouring for surrender. 
Ez dear ’z to you ’s our untorn flag, 
An’ ef ther’ must be disunitin’, 
Ez in the case of Colonel Quagg, 
We much perfer to “ take it fightin’.” 


REVIEWS. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS (DOMESTIC), 1658-59.* 


eee AL as the remark may at first sight appear, Mrs. 
Green is to be congratulated on the near approach of the end 
of her labours in connexion with a period of English history so 
peculiarly interesting as that of the Commonwealth, and on the 
t of her being able to return to the inglorious days when 
the Dutch sailed up the Thames and the Cabal was coming into 
office, The truth is that her materials grow less and less abundant 
about the close of the Protectorate period and the year of anarchy 
1659, but that the expenditure of labour for which she is found 
ready does not diminish its proportion. There is a hiatus, as she 
states in her preface to the present volume, in the Council Order 
Books from August 1658 to August 1659, and again from October 
1659. Although for the earlier of these two periods no records 
of the proceedings of Council are extant’ beyond the bare Indexes 
to the missing Order Books, Mrs. Green has been at the pains to 
reconstruct the missing books with this scanty assistance, supplying 
the dates from the Admiralty Orders and other documents at her 
command, Thus, for instance, the ings in Council on the 
memorable dates of Septemb-r 3 and 4, 1658, are pieced together 
in this laborious fashion. The Council Book of Richard Cromwell's 
Protectorate being altogether missing, even the attendances at the 
Council, which, as we have remarked on previous occasions, are 
often extremely suggestive, are for these months unknown. On 
the other hand, as our readers are aware, the documentary history 
of the most important transactions during the interregnum, both in 
“Lord” Thurloe’s office and among the Royalists abroad, are to be 
found, not in the State Paper Office, but in the Bodleian; and we 
may perhaps take this opportunity of venturing on the respectful 
inquiry whether it is the intention of the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press before long to direct the resumption of the task 
of calendaring the Clarendon State Papers, which appears to have 
been broken off so far back as 1876. Of the mage igs of the 
King and his Court the notices contained in Mrs. Green’s new 
volume are, indeed, surprisingly few ; though the irrepressible 
Dorothy Chiffiach, “laundress and sempstress for the body linen 
to the King,” once more makes her appearance, with an account of 
compound arrears constituting perhaps the most extraordinary 
washing-bill that has ever been pressed upon the attention of a 
gentleman embarrassed in his aflairs. If the King, on the whole, 
remains in the background, en appears nearer home, a 
isoner in the Tower notwithstanding his lady's entreaties to the 
Jouncil, but indulged by a transfer to Windsor Castle and its 
“exercise and fresh air.” 

Thus, full of events and changes as were the fourteen months 
with which Mrs. Green's new volume deals (she does herself in- 
justice in calculating a period extending from May Ist, 1658, to 
June 30th, 1659, as comprising thirteen months only), the records 
of them as here presented are curiously fragmentary and incom- 
pete. The early pages of the volume are still concerned with the 

tectorate of Oliver, whose standard, bearing the arms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with his Highness’s escutcheon 
of pretence, according to the Great Seal of England, waved 
Victorious over the seas, and who bade the nation join him in 
offering thanks to Providence for frustrating “the old enemy's” 

ign of “an invasion with an army of Papists and Atheists for 
Charles Stuart in conjunction with the King of Spain.” In the 
Protector’s proclamation the gain of Dunkirk, to the loss of which 

glishmen afterwards attached so great an importance, is referred 
to with dignitied modesty—* the Lord has also given us a port- 


* Calendar of State P Domestic Series, 16 Edited by M 
wit ction of Her Majesty’s ate for the 
Home Department. London: 1386. : 


been restored by the rigorous action of the extraordinary High 
Court of Justice, which, according to a correspondent of Secretary 
Nicholas, there had been considerable difficulty in setting on foot. 
Thus outwardly the Protectorate seemed established more firmly 
than ever, when of a sudden the tempest blew, in the midst of 
which its genius away. It would be rash to draw any 
conclusions as to the real feelings of the people from the extra- 
ordinary demonstrations of official grief which ensued. Of few 
—_— born in the purple have the obsequies ever been surrounded 

y costlier trappings than those which marked Oliver Cromwell’s 
funeral ; altogether Mrs. Green reckons its expenses at not far 
from 150,000/, of our present coinage. Very lavish, too, was the 
amount of the dowry of 20,000/. at once Kn | 20,000/. a year, with 
St. James's Palace as a residence, settled upon the Protector's 
widow ; nor is it surprising that one of the demands in the petition 
of the army officers which a few months later preceded the de- 
position of her eldest son should have been the reduction of her 
annuity to 8,000/, 

But the most striking tribute to the greatness of the deceased 
potentate was, of course, the ease and smoothness of the transfer 
of his authority into the hands of his son. No doubt the necessary 
arrangements had been made beforehand, and the official pulse, at 
least, had been felt, All went well at first even in the navy, as 
to the sentiments of which not the fewest doubts may be supposed 
to have prevailed. Rear-Admiral Bourne, in command in the 
Downs, writes to the Admiralty Commissioners in the phraseology 
half of saint, half of sous-préfet :— 

I have received yours acquainting me of the death of his late Highness 
and of the proclamation of his new Highness. I have acquainted the 
respective commanders with both, and, although we cannot but bewail 
the loss of that eminent servant of the Lord and choice instrument whom 
the Lord hath taken to himself; yet cannot withal but admire the good- 
ness of God to this nation, in composing the spirits of all men that I hear 
of to acquiesce sweetly in the succession of his Highness that now is, 
which does without question much disappoint the expectation of the 
common enemy, who have long promised themselves an opportunity of 
this, and it isa very great evidence that the Lord has not forsaken the 
nation. 

As for the commanders of the fleet, you may be fully assured that our 
spirits do freely and cheerfully close with this providence, and do much 
rejoice in the goodness of God to us and the nation therein, hoping that 
the Lord will graciously continue His wonted presence with His present 
Governor and government. We shall, in our respective places, approve 
ourselves faithful and diligent, conforming to the duty that is incumbent 
on us. On the receipt of yours, we made bold to manifest the truth of our 
affection by the exjense of some powder from the several ships in the 
Downs, which I humbly desire may be well resented. 


That, however, the “sweet acquiescence” to which the Channel 
squadron testified from the mouths of its guns was not universal 
in the navy is, for instance, clear from the reports which came 
home from the Mediterranean squadron under Captain Stoakes off 
Toulon concerning the insubordination of Captain Saunders,.who 
was finally tried in England by the Navy Commissioners and 
thrown into prison. For the moment the new Government seemed 
exposed to no danger. The new Parliament, which met in 
January 1659, and of which a contemporary broadside calendared 
by Mrs. Green contains a complete list, including the members of 
both Houses, seems to have been thought well disposed to Richard, 
while he had in it a strong party of avowed supporters ; but soon, 
as is known, the decision was taken out of its hands by the army 
officers. We do not observe that any fresh light is thrown by 
the Calendar upon the events which fullowed, and which ended 
with Richard's retirement from the headship of the State. The 
common im ion that, on the whole, he acted as a man of 
honour, though not as a man of spirit, is corroborated by the fact 
of his abstention from intrigues into which the Royalists would be 
glad enough to draw him. Mrs. Green calendars a curious letter, 

uy in cipher, in which the Marquis du Chastel declares to M, de 
Soot in London how he had known long ago that Fleetwood was 
trying to supplant Richard Cromwell and make himself master— 
whether for his own sake or for that of King Charles time alone 
could show :— 

But [he adds] if Richard would believe me, he would bribe Fleetwood 
and come to an accommodation, and would have all the honour that the 
others are wanting to get. If you have access to Richard, speak frank] 
to him in this crisis, and he shall be promptly and faithfully served, when 
knows what he wishes to be advanced. 

His day was virtually over so soon as the army officers had 
decided to summon the Long Parliament, resolving at the same 
time, without further ado, to dismiss him with 20,000/.a year and 
“ Somerset House to live in as a private gentleman.” We may 
well believe that, as an anonymous letter in French here calen- 
dared states, ‘this great and sudden change so astonished the 
creatures of his late father that they seemed as though struck 
athunderbolt.” But Richard lingered on till June at Whiteball, 
though for “the beautiful room” there the Jews had already, 
according to De Vaux, made a bid, promising to buy it for their 
synagogue. At first he had es to beguile his tedium by a 
day's shooting among the deer at pton Court; but to this way 
of treating “ propriété nationale” the new Council speedily put a 
stop. A careful inventory was made by its orders of the tapestries, 
furniture, &c., in the several rooms of Hampton Court Palace; 
and the long list of rooms printed in this volume will be of much 
interest to antiquarians, and of service to Mr. Law, should he con- 
tinue his History into Stuart times, 

As usual in the Calendars of this period, some of the most 
curious details in the present volume are those belonging to re- 
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ligious history. The persecution of the Quakers continues un- 
pleasantly prominent, though the grievances of the sect were, after 
all, hardly more serious than when they were pressed upon the 
attention more than half a century afterwards, in the reign of 
King George II. And, though in the majority of cases non- 

yment of tithes was the cause of imprisonment, while in other 
instances contempt of court may to our minds seem to have been 
ungenerously held to be implied in the refusal to remove the hat 
or take the oath in a court of justice; yet the resistance of the 
Quakers was by no means always of a passive kind. Readers of 
Thomas Ellwood’s autobiography, recently reprinted by Professor 
Morley, will remember how his father as a justice of the peace 
dismissed with a warning a young Quaker who had been taken 
into custody for addressing a clergyman in the pulpit at the close 
of the sermon, and informing him “ that the prayer of the wicked 
is abomination to the Lord, and that God heareth not sinners.” 
Less fortunate, it is to be feared, though perhaps not morally 
guiltier, were the Quakers who, on a Sunday at the end of May 
1659, entered Canterbury Cathedral during service, and interrupted 
it by disturbing the clergyman who was preaching and causing a 
tumult afterwards. The commission of such offences on the part of 
enthusiasts who complained of being “ hauled” out of their own 
“ synagogues,” and yet would not allow others to worship in peace, 
should not be overlooked, and remembered in extenuation of a 
rigour with which nobody can sympathize. The instructions of 
the Protector Oliver to the Council in Scotland, “ for the govern- 
ment of that nation,” issued in June 1658, include an order “ to 
see that no Baptist holds any oflice of trust, nor practices at law, 
nor keeps a school.” Among the other sects there was as little 
love lost as ever. The Independents of Bury St. Edmunds com- 
plain bitterly of the occupation by the Presbyterians of “ both 
the parish meeting-places,” by which are to understood the 
beautiful churches of St. Mary's and St. James's, which of old 
belonged to the t Abbey, and of their threatening to turn 
them (the Independents) out of the “Sheir” [i.e. Shire] house, 
hitherto allowed them as a place of worship—‘ though the harvest 
is white, could our pastor be admitted to exercise his gifts pub- 
licly.” They, therefore, pray that one of the ‘“ meeting-places” 
may in fairness henceforth be assigned to them, or, if this be not 
thought meet, “that the chancel of St. Mary’s parish, which is 
now @ mere superfluity, may be parted from the body of the 
meeting-house, the place being so large that two congregations can 
meet without disturbing each other.” The inhabitants of a less 
famous locality in Suffolk—Bungay—petition the Protector 
Richard, for whom, being raised to the Government, they “ hope a 


- double portion of his father’s spirit,” to relieve them of the 


ministrations of a “malignant” incumbent ; and, indeed, a strong 
bitterness against the adherents of the Episcopal Church is still 
observable in several of the documents to which this volume 
makes reference. Thus, for instance, John Ousley or Crosley 


' (for one or the other of these names on p. 30 seems to be a 


misprint in the Calendar), rector of Claypoole, in Lincolnshire, 
is prosecuted by some of his —— for staying long at 
an alehouse, for drunkenness, for fighting, and for “using the 
Book of Common Prayer in part, at baptisms and burials.” On 
the other hand, sympathy with sufiering Protestant communities 
found expression on May 18, 1658, by a grant of 3,000/. by the 
Council of State to the persecuted Vaudois, and in the two 
following months by the transmission of smaller sums to “ the 
distressed Protestant churches of Poland, and twenty families of 
Bohemia.” The date of the Vaudois grant only precedes by a 
week Cromwell's famous letter to the King of France, drafted by 
Milton. More in accordance with modern practice is the appro- 
priation by Oliver Cromwell's orders of 1,200/. a year, out of the 
rents of church lands in Scotland, to the purposes of religious 
instruction and general education in the Highlands. A grant of 
2o0/, a year from the same source was about the same time made 
“ for the advancement of religion and learning” to the Provost 
and Baillies of Edinburgh, for expenditure upon the purposes of 
the University—which, in truth, from first to last has had a fair 
share of the public money. It is needless to say that both the 
religious fervour of the age and its proneness to religious dis- 
sensions showed themselves as elsewhere so also on shipboard. 

To the affairs of the navy the larger part of this volume is 
devoted; but we need only refer, in conclusion, to the interesting 
report of the Commissioners of Customs, in May 1658, on a 
petition alleging the Navigation Act to be ineffective. At its 
close the suggestion is made that “ it would benefit English trade 
and navigation if it were enacted that English ships be navigated 
only by Englishmen.” The time was not far distant when for the 
most simple of reasons it would have been diflicult to carry out 
such a suggestion. In the first Dutch war of Charles II., accord- 
ing to Pepys, many English sailors preferred to serve in the enemy’s 
ships, where, as they were heard to call out when the Dutch were 
in the river, payment was “by dollars” instead of “ by tickets.” 
But a national disgrace like that of which this incident formed a 
characteristic was unforeseen in the closing months, anxious 
as they were in many other respects, of the Protectorate. We 
learn from the proceedings of Oliver's Council in May 1658, that 
there were some difficulties as to the lease of the chains in the 
river, which required constant care and charge for repairs. But it 
can hardly have occurred to any member of the Council what a 
strange and heavy charge on this head would be incurred a little 
more than nine years afterwards. The national and mercantile 
jealousy of the Dutch was much the same before as after the 
Restoration ; and anentry on p. 385 of this volume of the Calendar 


reminds us that the Hanse Towns found the protection of their 
privileges about this time no easy task. Anaccount of the mission 
of Syndicus Boekell here referred to will be found in Lappenberg’s 
interesting monograph on the Hanseatic Steelyard (vw/yo Stillyard) 
in Thames Street, London. 


KAY'S EDINBURGH PORTRAITS.* 


a. sixty years ago there died at No. 227 High Street, Edin. 
burgh, a thin, wiry old man who had begun life as an appren- 
tice to a barber, instead of taking to his paternal trade of a mason, 
who had shown a decided talent for sketching men and animals, 
and who had lived to the age of 83 on the profits of his art, and 
on a small pension settled on him by a judicious patron, Mr, 
Nisbet of Dirleton. For more than forty years Kay had com- 
bined the business of a barber-surgeon with that of an artist, and 
after his death a vast quantity of etchings, miniatures, and prints 
came into the possession of Mr, Hugh Paton, a well-known carver 
and gilder of Edinburgh. These legacies were reduced to shape 
and published, with suitable short narratives, by James Paterson, 
author of the History of Ayrshire and other works, and James 
Maidment, Advocate, and author of the Book of Scottish Pasquils, 
They form two goodly volumes, containing between them nearly 
nine hundred pages, with portraits of notable, illustrious, and 
quaint Scotchmen of almost every rank and position, either in 
society, or on the skirts of society, or out of society. A geutle- 
man whose name does not appear has now thought fit to supply 
what he terms a public want, by re-issuing these Caledonian por- 
traits, or rather by making a selection of the most remarkable 
characters and omitting all individuals of little concern. ‘This 
unknown editor tells us ina preface that the original work was. 
published in 1842. We have, however, a copy before us which is 
dated 1837.: We have no fault to find with the omission of 
several biographies which may be found in the first edition; but. 
we question whether a work of this kind can ever be abbreviated 
and made cheap and popular. The merit of sketches of this kind 
lies in their clear and rigid outline ; in what Charles Surface called 
“ the inveterate likeness ; all stiff and awkward as the original and 
like nothing in human nature besides.” The publisher and editor 
seem determined to try to disprove the comment of Sir Oliver 
that “we shall never see such figures of men again.” On com- 
paring the re-issue with the original volumes, we are compelled to 
say that the contrast is disappomting. No doubt even in the first 
edition there is too much of a family likeness in many of the 
sketches, The wigs of the judges, the Geneva bands of the 
divines, the cocked hats of city functionaries, the knee-breeches, 
swords, and buckles of country squires and generals in the army, 
are many of them exactly of the same pattern and cut. But there 
were vigour and originality in whatever came from the pencil of the 
barber-artist, and many of the reproductions are complete failures. 
Some are much too dark, One or two are ludicrously blurred. 
From the indistinct group of spectators at a cock-fight at p. 74 of 
vol, i. no one could derive the faintest conception of the clearness, 
power, and individuality of the spectators and actors in the game 
at p. 96, vol. i., of the edition of 1837. The picture of Forbes of 
Callender at p. 109, vol. ii., of the re-edition would almost justify 
the exaggerated description of Clemency Britain by Dickens, that she 
had two left legs and somebody else’s arms. It may be a diificult. 
task to reproduce old caricatures; but in that case the attempt 
had better not be made. We dissent also from the assertion in 
the preface that the “pen portraits” are more interesting than 
the “engraved portraits.” ‘Che two seem to us rather like the 
Siamese twins. They must be taken and enjoyed together. Nor 
is there anything specially good in the editing to make amends 
for the indifferent prints of which we have only noticed a few. 
Some of the best sketches at the end of the second volume of 1837, 
to which no letterpress was added, are altogether omitted. One 
is entitled the “Convention of Apes, or Spirit of Democracy,” 
and it leaves us in no doubt whatever as to the politics of Mr. 
Kay. The watchwords of the speakers, who are requested by the 
President not to orate more than three at a time, are not quite up 
to the standard of a meeting in Trafi Square :-—* Constitu- 
tional Opposition,” “ Liberty and more Corn,” “ Kick them from 
their Studs.” We must add that each volume of the original 
work has a first-rate index, and that @ poor synopsis or table of 
contents in the present edition is no compensation for the want of 
any index at all. But perhapsit is too much to expect of a name- 
less editor that he should avoid the characteristic defects of lite- 
rary workmanship at this day—incompleteness and haste. 

An analysis of the biographies thought worthy of reproduction 
shows the following result. Some thirty-two are advocates, 
Lords of Sessions, or gentlemen connected with the legal profes- 
sion; seventeen are divines; ten are physicians or surgeons; 
twenty-three we may describe as peers, lairds, and country gentle- 
men ; fourteen are authors without any other profess'on ; there are 
three women; and forty-six can only be termed miscellaneous, 
comprising beadles and city officers, beggars or gaberlunzies, pre- 
centors, musicians, a riding-master, and divers unhappy personages 
tried for murder, robbery, housebreaking, and other crimes, and, 
on conviction, either executed or transported to Botany Bay. 


* Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits: a Series of Anecdotal Biographies, chiefly 
of Scotchmen. Mostly written by James Paterson, Author of the “ History 
of Ayrshire,” “Contemporaries of Burns,” &c. &c., and Edited by James 
Maidment, Ksq., Advocate, Editor of the “ Book of Scotch Pasquils” &c. 
Popular Letterpress Edition. 2 vols. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co 
Glasgow : Thomas D. Morison. 
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It is, of course, impossible to review such a work as a critic 
would review a long biography, a book of travels, or a new 
theory as to the origin of the alphabet or the rendering of an 
ancient inscription on stone. The interest attaching to several 
of the sketches must have been purely local and personal, and 
peither care in the letterpress nor beauty of engraving could 
make them live again in the > of posterity. The same may be 
gaid of a proportion of the jokes, anecdotes, sayings, and doings, 
which may have appeared intensely humorous to the contempo- 
raries of Cockburn and Jeffrey. Several would be appreciated 
only by Scotchmen or English sportsmen familiar with Lowland 
ehepherds, pedlars, and nondescripts. There are few stories equal 
to the best in Dein Ramsay's collection. But, after judicious 
sifting, there remains a portion which is really worth retelling; 
and those who like tales of convivial meetings and of the social 
habits of our forefathers cannot fail to light on something to 
amuse and interest them if they are proficients in the invaluable 
arts of selection and skipping. Angelo Tremamondo, which is 
7 no means an “unpronounceable name,” as the sketch says, 

ough it may have been assumed, came from Italy in the latter 
half of the last century, taught riding, drew a salary from Govern- 
ment, and was a first-rate swordsman, He was also an elegant 
horseman, and sat to West fora picture of William III. and for 
the statue of the same monarch now in Merrion Square, Dublin. 
He was presented with a bouquet by the celebrated actress Peg 
Woflington ; he taught George III. how to fence; and he had a 
contest with an Irishman in which the shillelagh of the latter was 
no match for the riding-master’s cane. He was once waylaid and 
attacked by a French officer, whom, in self-defence, he wounded 
with a small-sword ; mortally, as he thought. But he discovered 
the next day that the aggressor had been saved by a coat of mail. 
A similar incident is introduced by Lever into one of his nume- 
rousduels, Tremamondo, whose name of Angelo was abbreviated 
Scoticé into “ Ainslie,” died at Eton in 1802, and we may hazard 
a guess that his descendants still practise successfully one of the 
arts in which their ancestor excelled. Of Mrs. Siddons it is 
stated that her performances were almost equalled by Mrs. Yates, 
who could play Lady Macbeth, Jane Shore, Portia, Lady Townly, 
Zulima in Zhe Prince of Tunis, and Lady Randolph in Douglas. 
During the engagement of Mrs. Siddons at Edinburgh there were 
2,557 applications for 630 places, and the manager was obliged to 
have a guard of soldiers after the first night to prevent accidents 
from the pressure of the crowd. Mrs. Siddons played for ten 
nights, and once besides for a charity, at 5o/. a night, and received 
350/. on her benefit, in addition to 260/. subscribed and expended 
in an elegant piece of plate. The following year she returned to 
Edinburgh, and the nightly receipts varied from 84/. to 200/. ; but 
it is not clear whether these sums represent the share of the 
actress or the total receipts of the manager. 

The adventures of one Peter Williamson, described as author 
and publisher, are curious, but they are not connected with his 
literary struggles. When a lad of eight years he was kidnapped 
ee agents of some worthy merchants of Aberdeen and sold to 

Plantations. Luckily he fell into the hands of a kind master, 
who died and left him his best horse, a saddle, his wearing 
1, and 1207, On this he settled down, married the daughter 

of a substantial planter, stocked a farm, and was leading a happy 
life in Pennsylvania, when the Indians came down, burnt and looted 
everything, and carried him off into captivity. How he escaped 
when the savages were asleep round a fire, hid himself in the 
hollow of a tree, and finally got safe to Philadelphia, is a tale 
which might have furnished good material for Fenimore Cooper. 
When he returned to Scotland he published a history of his ad- 
ventures which contained some reflections on those same worthy 
merchants of Aberdeen by whom he had been kidnapped. These 
estimable traders summoned him before the city magistrates, who 
decreed that his books should be burnt by the common hangman 
at the market cross, fined him ten shillings, and banished him as a 
vagrant. It is satisfactory to learn that this amazing sentence 
was reversed by the Court of Session, and that Williamson re- 
covered 100/. damages, with all costs, from the magisterial Bench, 
He spent the remainder of his life at Edinburgh, printing and 
publishing books, proposing a plan for the formation of a militia, 
and amusing the public by descriptions of the manners and 
¢ustoms of the Red Indians and correctly imitating their frightful 
war-whoo He was also the inventor of a reaping machine 
Which could do more execution in one day in a field of oats than 
8ix reapers. It was in use after his time, and known asa “ basket 
scythe.” He also seems to have anticipated thought-readers by 
his Proverb Cards “ so composed that they discovered the thoughts 
of one’s mind in a very curious and extraordinary manner.” He 
further made a survey of the city of Edinburgh, published a 
Directory, and invented a liquid for marking linen indelibly. The 
va drawback to his later years was that he had to divorce his 
wife for misconduct. These and other portraits are varied by 
accounts of city matters which exercised and perplexed the re- 
sidents of Edinburgh. The levelling of the High Street we | 
Caused a riot. 6,000 cubit yards of earth, it was calculated, 
Would have to be carried away, and the level of some parts of 
the street would be lowered five feet. Meetings were held. 

Ouse proprietors were seriously alarmed. In the quaint phrase- 

of the Seotch law, a bill of suspension and an inter- 

was presented ; an interlocutor was pronounced; and a con- 
dence—in plain English a specification of facts—was 
‘Ordered to be given in. The Lord Provost, then Sir James 
Hunter Blair, was a leveller, and worthy Mr, Hay, a Deacon of 


Surgeons, was an anti-leveller, and Kay’s sketch represents them 
in tierce rivalry, the one digging out and the other shovelling back 
the earth. But a more stirring incident was the making of 
Lothian Road at a right angle to a part of Princes Street. After 
years of speculation and discussion a gentleman, believed to be 
Sir John Ulerk, Bart., of Pennicuik, who had just succeeded his 
father, betted that he would make this road, a mile in length, in 
one day. The time was winter, and a number of the unemployed 
were paid to begin clearing away inclosures, levelling cottages, 
filling up hollows, and making the road from daybreak, It is 
recorded that the audacious and sporting baronet, who was more- 
over an officer in the navy, drove his own carriage at sunset of the 
same day over the my “amidst the acclamations of a great 
number of persons.” One old woman found nothing where in the 
morning she had left her pot of aii simmering on her hearth, We 
next find that in 1804 a musician and poet named Alexander 
Campbell complained, in some verses of Pope’s metre, that the 
Gaels were banished from their native wilds; that their lands 
were possessed by some sordid shepherds; and that the hamlets 
were ruined and destroyed to make room for sheep-walks. We 
commend this effusion to the notice of Mr. Trevelyan. In con- 
nexion with this subject there is a well-merited tribute to the late 
Sir John Sinclair, of Ulbster, who formed a Society for the 
Improvement of British Wool, became President of the Board of 
Agriculture, and besides writing some four hundred pamphlets on 
health, agriculture, potatoes, the currency, colonization, &c., com- 
pleted the statistical account of Scotland in twenty-one volumes, 
Lhere are also notices of some remarkable and historical persons 
not Scotch. Charles X. of France, when he found an asylum 
at Holyrood for the second time after the Revolution of July, 
was greeted by a Newhaven fishwoman, who shook his hand, 
and reminded the ex-King that she had got “mony a guid 
shilling” for “mony a guid fish, thirty years sin syne.” We 
have no space for sketches of drunken precentors, crack players 
at golf, bedesmen, city officers, and other worthies, At p. 207 
of vol. ii. there is a graphic sketch of St. Kilda in connexion 
with the labours of the Rev. John Macdonald, which might 
suit that island at the present day. Mr, Macdonald's son, it is 
stated, went to India as a missionary of the General Assembly. 
We believe that this gentleman seceded to the Free Kirk in 
1844, and with Dr. Duff, the Rev. W. Mackay, and others was 
one of those practical missionaries who imparted a sound educa- 
tion to successive generations of Bengali students, not in. the 
hope that they would become paid agitators. But these volumes 
are not distinguished, as they should have been, by supplementary 
notes giving additional facts and establishing a connexion between 
the artist Kay, the publisher Hugh Paton, and our own time. 
We can, however, say confidently that they contain — 
anecdotes regarding advocates and judges; for instance, of Lo: 
Monboddo, who, visiting the King’s Bench in London, kept his 
seat unmoved while every one rushed out of the court on a false 
rumour that it was coming down on their heads; of Lord Justice 
Braxfield, his broad wit and still broader Scotch accent ; of Lord 
Newton, who must have supplied Scott with some of the lines in 
Councillor Pleydell’s character; of Lord Hailes and his numerous 
writings, erudite, accurate, but scarcely remembered or read; of 
Lord Helmand, who was so captivated by Guy Mannering on 
its appearance that he insisted on reading a passage of it for the 
edification of Bench and Bar; of Lord Cullen, who had an 
admirable talent for mimicry, and rose to eminence in spite of 
the prophecy of a certain Lord President, who warned him as a 
young man imitation of his seniors was “no the way to rise 
at the Bar”; of Lord Jeffrey ; and of divers others who, after the 
manner of the age, could sit birling on Saturday nights until they 
had the best part of a “ tappit hen” under their belts, 


ELWIN AND COURTHOPE’S POPE’S WORKS.* 


LL real students of the literature of last century—we wish 
that there were more of them—must feel indebted to Mr. 
Courthope for the way in which he is carrying on the task that 
Mr. Elwin began. We have before us two more volumes of the 
great edition of the Works of Alexander Pope. In them the 
Correspondence is brought to a close, and a very large beginning 
is made with the Prose Works, One more volume will conclude 
the edition, and will contain, besides other matter, the Life of the 
Poet and a General Index. Some of the letters here given are 
blished for the first time, while “a large proportion of them 
ve never appeared before in any edition of Pope's Collected 
Works.” By the industry of the editors, who must have spent 
many an hour in the manuscript-room of the British Museum, 
we are enabled in the case of those letters that had been pub- 
lished by the authority of Pope himself to see “ the alterations or 
omissions made from the original.” So far as the text goes, the 
work seems complete, It has been done so thoroughly that it 
will not have to be done again. We could have wished, however, 
that it had been elucidated by more notes, and that in some cases 
where notes are given that the old ones had not been once more 
served up, but that new ones had been written. As Johnson said, 
“All works which describe manners require notes in sixty or 
* The Works of Alexander P New Edition. Including several 
hundred unpublished Letters and other new materials, collected in part by 
the late Right Hon. J. W. Croker. With Introductions and Notes 
Rev. Whitwell Elwin and William John Courthope, M.A, Vols. IX. 
X. Correspondence and Prose Works, London: John Murray. 1886, 
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seventy years or less.” It is true that in the preface to his 
Shaks he asserted that notes are evils, but he maintained 
also that they are necessary evils,” Pope’s letters, we must 
admit, from their artificiality require elucidating much less 
than those of most men; but even he, much as he de- 
lighted in wrapping himself up in a cloud of generalities and 
sentimentalities, passes not unfrequently in his allusions beyond 
the understanding of the ordinary reader. Sometimes where a 
note is given it is not so clear as could be wished. Thus we read 
that “the fortune of Ralph Allen was made by the system of 
cross-posts which he devised and farmed himself. The profits 
amounted to 12,000/. a year.” The reader should have been 
further told what this system was. Few would know that till 
the time of “ humble Allen” all the mail roads started from London 
as their centre. A letter going from Bristol to Chester, for in- 
stance, went first into London by the western road and then out 
of it by the northern. When Allen's cross-posts were set up, it 
was carried in the postboy’s bag by a direct route through 
Shrewsbury. In Pope's first letter to Warburton (vol. ix. p. 203), 
where Crousaz is mentioned, the editor is contented with quoting 
the following note by Warburton:—‘ A Swiss professor who 
wrote remarks upon the philosophy of the Essay on Man.” Surely 
he would have done well had he referred to “ German Crousaz 
of the Dunciad, to Johnson's Life of Pope, and still more to his 
view of the controversy between M. Crousaz and Mr. Warburton, 
published in the form of a letter in the Gentleman's Magazine so 
early as 1743. There is a circumstance about this letter worth 
noticing, for it shows how easy must have been the relations 
between an editor and his readers in those happy days. It is on 
a philosophical subject ; it tills but three columns; and yet, while 
the first part of it is —- in the March number, the con- 
clusion is not given till the following November. On the letter 
that Atterbury, on the death of his daughter, wrote to Pope 
(vol. ix, p. 61) Mr. Courthope quotes Roscoe's note, who says :— 
“This passage probably suggested Pope's epitaph in dialogue 
between the Bishop and his daughter, on which Dr. Johnson 
has made so unjust and unfeeling a remark.” Here it 
would haye been well had both the epitaph and the 
remark been quoted, for they are brief. The reader could 
then have judged for himself between Pope and Roscoe on one 
side, and Johnson on the other. For our part we side with 
Johnson, and maintain that “the dialogue between He and She” 
is “ contemptible.” So far, however, is Mr. Courthope from 

uoting these ages that he does not even give references to 
them. The ordinary reader might grope some time before he 
stumbled on Johnson's “remark.” In the brief account that is 
given in a note of “ Hesiod ” Cooke, a reference should have been 
made to the ge in Boswell, where we are told that this 
shifty author “lived twenty years on a translation of Plautus, for 
which he was always taking subscriptions,” and that he intro- 
duced Foote to a club as “ the nephew of the gentleman who was 
lately hung in chains for murdering his brother.” It is strange, 
too, that in the note on Dodsley no mention is made of the fact 
that he was once a footman. His first piece he entitled A 
Muse in Livery; or, the Footman's Miscellany. On the frontis- 
piece he is drawn as a youth bound down with one foot to a block 
marked Despair, while he stretches to heaven one hand bearing on 
it a wing marked Desire. 

In some cases the notes might have been fuller. Pope's letters, 
of course, contain quotations and allusions, though there is far 
less than we might expect both of one and the other in a man 
whose reading, if it had not been deep, had yet been wide. He 
quoted from memory, for he was a poet not an editor, and 
his memory at times played him Thus, in the letters in 
vol, ix, PR. 45, 75, he quotes Milton, and in.each case he changes 
some of the words. For instance, Pope, in vol. ix. p. 341, — 
of letter-writing as “this manner of thinking aloud (as somebody 
calls it) or talking upon paper.” From the Addisoniana, on p. 730 
of+the last volume of Bohn’s edition of Addison, we learn who 
this “ somebody ” was. “Eustace Budgell reports of Addison 
that he defined a man’s talking to a friend in whom he had entire 
confidence, thinking aloud.” Again, the brief note on Pope's cor- 
respondent, Dr. Evans, would have been improved had the epigram 
been given which he made on the magnificent bridge built by the 
great Duke of Marlborough over the small rivulet at Blenheim :— 

The lofty arch his high ambition shows, 
’ The stream an emblem of his bounty flows. 
And again, in a note on the Doctor’s shield in Martinus Scriblerus 
So x. p. 286) Bishop Warburton says, “ See the dissertation on 

. Woodward's shield.” On this Mr. Courthope remarks, and not 
without reason, “I suppose Pope had a copy of this among his 
papers which Warburton bad seen, but his advice to readers 
generally to refer to it sounds rather like mockery ; at any rate it 
dves not exist in the British Museum.” Of the dissertation itself 
we know no more than the editor, but for the shield we would 
refer him to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1768, p. 92, where it is 
stated that “ The votive shield of Camillus which the learned Dr. 
Woodward purchased for four pounds, sold last week at Colonel 
King’s sale fr four hundred pounds.” It was not therefore ruined 
by the housemaid when she scraped from it “this rust, this pre- 
cious srugo, this beautiful varnish of time, this venerable verdure 
of so many ages.” 

We regret that Mr. Courthope has thought well to follow the 
arrangement of former editors, who have grouped gp cor- 
respondence instead of keeping to the order of time. e admit 


that there is a good deal to 


said for the plan that has been 


generally followed, but the balance of convenience is, we are con- 
vinced, on the side of the chronological order, Embarrassing as ig 
certainly is to pass from one correspondent to another, it is stil] 
more troublesome to be carried upwards and downwards on g 
stream of time that like the mouth of a river is first ebbing and 
then flowing. Pope admitted that his early, letters were vitiated 
with “ affectation and ambition.” From these capital faults he 
never got free, but he learnt to disguise them much more artfully 
the older he grew. It is tiresome to be returning in the different 
groups of letters to the faults of his youth, after we had found 
reliet in the greater dexterity, if we cannot say the greater sincerity, 
of his riper years. It is disagreeable, too, pin wy wy wm over 
a leaf to pass, for instance, from his last letter to War 
written when he was rapidly sinking into his grave under a com- 
plication of disorders, to his first to Martha Blount, that shows 
all the pertness and conceit of youth. To the student of 
literature there is a far greater inconvenience even than this in the 
og a arrangement, ‘To examine any single year in the poet's 
ife is rendered a hard task indeed when the letters written in 
that time are scattered perhaps over more than a dozen groups, 
He who has read the nine volumes of Horace Walpole’s Letters in 
Mr. Peter Cunningham's edition will, we have little doubt, stoutly 
maintain that the arrangement by order of time ae given there, as 
it is the simplest, so it is the best. 

Every one who reads Pope’s letters must, we should imagine, be 
always finding his hopes disappointed till at last he scarcely 
ventures to hope any more. We go to them in the belief that 
almost on every page we shall come across easy natural pen 
not unworthy of the author of the Jmitations of Horace, but easg 
and nature are the last things that we tind. We have affectation 
and sentiment, till we are ready to exclaim with Sir Peter in The 
School for Scandal not only “ Moral to the last !” but “ Damn your 
sentiments!” “ In all Pope’s letters,” as Goldsmith says, “ as well 
as in those of Swilt, there runs a strain of pride, as if the world 
talked of nothing but themselves,” It is this constant thought 
of the world which spoils him as a writer. Horace Walpole indeed 
had the world before him when he wrote his letters, for no doubt 
from an early age he looked forward to their publication, but then 
he had the world before him as an author has it. He was not 
thinking of what the world would say of him, and his great 
friends, his sentiments, and his sincerity. It was the judgment 
that should be passed on his writings that he really anal for. He 
had anecdotes to record, and criticisms to make on men, and 
scenes, and books, and works of art. He was no doubt affected, 
but his affectation was the affectation of his ; it had become 
his second nature, and was unknown to himself. Pope, on 
the other hand, knew that he was insincere, and was worried 
by the suspicion that others knew it also. He is, therefore, always 
varnishing his own character and disgusting his reader. No less 
disgusting is his affected indifference to that fame which he loved 
so dearly and which he had so fairly earned. How much greater, 
how much more famous even, would he have been could he have 
honestly boasted, much as Gibbon boasted half a century later, 
“ Twenty happy years have been animated by the labour of my 
history, and its success has given me a name, a rank, a character 
in the world to which I should not otherwise have been entitled.” 
Pope's greatness will be disputed by none but those whose minds 
are too narrow to enjoy more than one school of writers; but he 
would have been thought a far greater man, and we believes 
greater writer, had not one of his letters reached us. 

We cannot close this brief notice of so considerable a work 
without once more thanking Mr. Courthope, and we may venture 
to add his publisher also, for this handsome edition. e have 
had to notice the omissions chiefly, or what we considered 
omissions, for the merits were not of that character on which we 
could long dwell. The patient industry of an editor in collating 
manuscripts and accurately editing the text, though it has been 
exercised month after month and even year after year, cannot be 
celebrated in many words. This industry Mr. Courthope has dis 
played in a high degree, and once more we must express to him 
the obligation under which he has laid all who delight in the lite 
rature of the eighteenth century. 


CHARLES I. 1600-1625,.* 


NLY very simple people are likely to be imposed u the 
O learning in this remarkably Fook 
From the motto, which reminds us that “ La vérité est une force 
qui santicife” (sic), to the list of authorities, which includes ® 
whole library of works, many of them scarcely touching on the sub- 
ject in hand, and ranging from “ Foedera, &c., by Rymer, 14 vols.,” 
an edition we have never met with, to an insignificant man’ 

of European history, there is enough to enlighten the most unwary 
as to its true character. Wedo not of course pretend to assert 
that Mr. Chancellor did not find the production of this slender 
volume involve peculiar difficulties and extensive researches ; for 
when a man with neither ordinary education nor special training 
is sufficiently ignorant of his deficiencies to undertake the writing 
of history, his work will be heavy enough. At the same time ® 
word or two must be said as to some of the hindrances which have 
beset his path. One difficulty that he tells us he has surmounted 
refers to a matter of public interest, and we wish that he had 


* The Life of Charles I. 1600-1625. By E. Beresford Chanceliot 
London; George Bell & Sons. 1886. . 
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been able to himself more clearly in what he says about 
it. In his preface he thanks “Lord Dorchester, Sir Richard 
Owen, A Montgomery, Esq., &c., through the kind interven- 
tion of whom access to the British Museum Keading Room, which 
has hitherto been closed, was opened” to him. e really cannot 
believe that the Trustees of the British Museum have been keeping 
their Reading Room shut up; indeed, some experience of our own 
forbids us to do so. It is, however, possible that Mr. Chancellor 
meant to say that he, personally, was not admitted to the room 
without some special preliminaries. Now, as any one can obtain 
permission to read there without the intervention of a peer of the 
realm, “ &c.,” provided he or she is of decent behaviour and of full 
age, we are driven to suppose that the author of this book, who 
has “long been struck” with an “unfortunate” omission in the 
work of other historians, and now comes forward “to fulfil the 
want,” is as yet an infant. If this is so, we are sure that Lord 
Dorchester “ &c.,” should they see this result of their mistaken 
kindness, will regret that they have encouraged a half-educated 
boy to neglect his lessons, and to fancy that he is able to teach 
when he has yet so much to learn, Be Mr. Chancellor's age, 
however, what it may, some other difficulties, not to be sur- 
mounted by the intervention of the whole peerage, have proved 
too much for him. The construction of an English sentence is 
altogether beyond his skill ; of his French we have already given an 
example; and of his Latin it will be enough to say that he 
nts us with Sir John Eliot's famous quotation from Tacitus 
under the amazing guise of “ Audax sui obtegens, in alias crimi- 
nator, juxta adulator et superbus.” Not content with displaying 
his ignorance of three languages, he must needs talk about “ the 
ificent ceremony of the deposonas,” a combination of letters 
that would have entirely baffled us had not the context led us to 
that he was aiming at desposorios. In his extraordinary 
fe of authorities he claims to have extended his researches over 
ten collections of MSS. Nevertheless, we have been unable to 
find out anything of importance in his book that we had not, to 
the best of our knowledge, already seen somewhere in print. To 
the letters which between the King and the Prince and 
Buckingham during the unlucky visit to Madrid he appends 
references to the volume of copies in the Harleian Collection. 
Surely he must have known that these letters are printed in the 
Hardwicke State Papers, and that it is from these volumes that 
the various letters and extracts he must have met with in his 
second-hand authorities are generally taken. References to MSS. 
which have already been printed either imply that the author is 
imperfectly acquainted with the work that has been done on his 
subject or suggest a certain amount of false pretence. Although 
Mr. Chancellor has no doubt referred to the manuscript volume, 
and has probably used it to some extent—though he might just as 
well have used the printed rs , a8 better men than he have done 
before him—a comparison of his version of the letter written by 
the King on 26 Feb. 1623 (p. 86) with the MS, to which he refers 
does not, we regret to say, enable us to feel confident that he copied 
it at first hand. 

The absence of one name from Mr. Chancellor's references and 
from his precious list of authorities is sufficient to show what 
manner of book this is which he believes will “ fulfil the want” 
in our historical literature. Incredible as it may seem, this book, 
which deals with the life of Charles I. up to the time of his 
marriage, does not contain a single notice of the great work of 
Mr. Gardiner. If Mr. Chancellor has never heard of Prince 
Charles and the Spanish Marriage—in spite of the revised edition 
of the History of England, we still cling to the more stately 
Volumes in which the work first appeared—he must surely be so 
young that he ought to be filling up copy-books, an exercise that 
‘could not, we imagine, be unsuited to his nature; and, if he has 
heard of it, and has deliberately neglected it, he must be the 
most self-satistied man that ever spoilt paper. Does he imagine 
that Mr. Gardiner, whose praise is in the mouths of all who have 
studied the history of the seventeenth century, has neglected 
anything that could illustrate the character of the Prince, or has 
left a want that such a one as he could supply? But we will 
do him justice; he has added something to our knowledge of the 
Prince’s life—he has told us the names of his tailors, and so 
affords a good example of the superstitious reverence paid to 
recorded facts, however trivial they may be, by people who are 
a. of what history is. He certainly cannot have read Mr. 

iner’s work; if he had done so he could not ibly have 
made the blunders with which his book is filled. Mr. Gardiner 
would have saved him from representing the rupture of the on 
French marriage in 1614 as due to the contempt in which 
land was held by foreign nations; and, to turn to domestic 
affairs, from the muddle he makes of the disgrace of the Earl 
of Bristol, who, we are told, immediately on his return from Spain 
saved himself (Mr. Chancellor's own words are worth quoting) 
“by preferring a counter-charge against the favourite, which, 
beyond this, does not —— to have much damaged the re- 
—— of the latter.” ‘he visit of Charles and Buckingham to 
id is represented as a scheme which “ apparently, all at once, 
Sceurred to the inventive mind of the favourite.” Mr. Gardiner, 
we need hardly say, quotes the very words in which more than a 
before Gondomar announced to his master that the Prince 
promised to visit Madrid incognito. It would be useless to 
multiply instances of Mr. Chancellor's blunders. His book is an 
exhibition of ignorance and pretentiousness such as we have seldom 
met with before. 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


T is disheartening to a critic when he can give no “ reason 
for the faith that is in him” that a book is “Gall. When a 

book is, as many unfortunately are, full of faults; when the 
grammar is shaky, the plot grotesque, the characters vulgar, then 
the task of a reviewer is all plain sailing enough. Mr. Froude in 
his last book, Oceana, declares that the venom of the Australian 
mosquitos was only to be equalled by the pen of a Saturday 
Reviewer. This is high praise, and naturally stirs up in us a 
wish to deserve it; therefore we return to our opening wail that 
it is “ very hard lines,” as the schoolboys say, not to be able to 
give a satisfactory reason for finding tault with a book. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s three volumes are written with all her well-knowa 
charm and fluency. Style, grammar, delineation of character, are 
all perfect ; but it is not to be denied that one lays the book down 
with an odd mixture of relief and dissatisfaction—relief at having 
come to the end, dissatisfaction at having practically come to no 
end at all. There is really no reason why there should not be 
three more volumes, or why there should not have been one or 
two less. Finis could equally well have been written on almost 
any page opened at random as on the last page of the third 
volume. The hero of the book, Theo Warrender, the “ country 
gentleman” of the title, is absolutely insufferable whenever he 
appears. A self-willed, obstinate, vain egotist, his rule in life 
seems to be to run counter to every one around him. He throws 
up his prospects of taking honours at Oxford as soon as he 
suspects that all the notice and flattery showered upon him 
by his dons and tutors are not really on account of his own 
transcendent charms, as he fondly believed, but because they 
think his talents will reflect credit on his college. Sooner than 
pander to such disgusting vanity, “he flung his books into a 
corner of the room, and covered them over with a yellow cairn of 
railway novels. He resolved nothing would induce him to touch 
them more.” From Oxford this amiable youth is summoned home: 
by the death of his father, which is immediately followed by the 
death of a near neighbour, the scapegrace Lord Markland, who is 
thrown from his carriage at the Warrenders’ gate, and dies in 
their house. Theo goes to fetch the young widow and her child, 
and then and there falls in love with her. He makes himself so 
useful to her in many ways, helping her in her efforts to retrieve 
the mortgaged estates, acting as tutor to her boy, whom he secretly 
detests from jealousy, that at last poor Lady Markland is carried 
off her feet by the storm of his passion when he proposes for her, 
and in an evil moment consents to marry him. From that moment 
the poor woman no longer dares to call her soul her own. Every- 
thing she does, or does not do, is looked upon as a fresh insult by 
the super-sensitive Theo ; even the arrival of twin daughters only 
makes matters worse, For some unknown reason, he looks upon 
the number and sex of these babies as turning him into ridicule, 
“ he felt sometimes as if it was the result of a conspiracy to make 
him ridiculous.” All sorts of little trifling details make matters 
gradually worse and worse between Theo and his wife and little 
step-son, against whom his jealousy finally assumes such 
portions that he tells his wife she must choose between them, and, 
unless she gives up her son, he will give her up. At this last 
insult even poor down-trodden Lady Markland rebels; she refuses 
to cast her poor little son adrift altogether, though she offers to 
send him to school; but this does not satisfy the infuriated Theo, 
who promptly betakes himself to the Antipodes, 
Theo went forth upon the world for that wander year in which so much 
of the surplus vigour of life is so often expended, which it weuld have been 
so well for everybody he had taken before, and stormed about the world for 
a time, no one knowing what volcanoes were exploding in his soul. How 
much he gathered of better wisdom it is not within the limits of this 
history to say. 
And so the ends, or rather does not end, except that one 
is left with a feeling of sympathy for Lady Markland’s relief at 
having got a respite, if only for a year, from such an insufferable 
husband. The great merit and charm of the book lie in the 
minor characters of the Warrender family, who are drawn with 
all that humorous grace so peculiarly Mrs. Oliphant’s gift.. The 
mute antagonism between Mrs. Warrender and her daughter 
Minnie—the mother with a heart which is secretly as young as 
a girl's being invariably corrected by the daughter, with no heart 
at all, but starched stiff with a worship of the proprieties—is 
delightfully touched upon. All the minor details of the book are 
(except for the introduction of a hazy personage of doubtful 
reputation, which is extremely badly managed); but the book, as 
a whole, is chiefly remarkable for the impression it produces thas, 
in spite of its evident ability, there is something wanting. And 
that is not the impression sought for by the reader of novels. 
Miss Cheeseman is evidently at home in New Zealand, so no 
doubt if she had to write a novel, she was right to place her cha- 
racters amongst the surroundings with which she was best 
acquainted ; but she should have put the title of her book in the 


* A Country Gentleman and his Family. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: 

Macmillan & Co. 1886. 

A Rolling Stone. By Clara Cheeseman. London: Richard Bentley & 
1886, 


Doom! an Atlantic Episode. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1886. 
The Mill Mystery. By Anna Katherine Green. London: Routledge & 
Sons. 1886. 

Carriston’s Gift; and three others. By Hugh Conway. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 1886. 
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All the characters, and there are a fairly bewilderin 
number, are “rolling stones,” who have rolled to New Zealan 
from all parts of the world, The reader wanders through a bevy 
of farmers, farm-hands, contractors, lodging-house keepers and 
their lodgers, benevolent enthusiasts, unlueky vagrants, musical 
“ professors,” and impresarios, until he gets fairly bewildered, and 

himself what and where is the plot of the story. It is only 
towards the end of the second volume that it first begins to dawn 
upon the reader's intelligence which individual of all this crowd is 
really meant to be the hero of the book ; and, even when one does 
discover him, it is only to lose him again a minute after. The 
villain is a much more distinctive personage, with an aptitude for 
always appearing when he can do most harm. The hero, after 
sinking almost to starvation-point, makes a fortune in four 
years by his music, whether as a pianist or a violinist is not 
‘stated, though we are told of his playing both instruments. 
He is returning to claim his bride in New Zealand when his 
‘#teamer is wrecked. He gets ashore from the wreck, only to 
be picked up in a raging brain fever by a shepherd of criminal 
antecedents, who nurses him carefully till the villain appears 
on the scene. The criminal shepherd woe to be absent, and, 
with the usual carelessness of all crimi in novels, has left all 
the — proving his crime “lying around,” as the Americans 
say. Naturally the villain reads them, and when the criminal 
shepherd returns, the villain works ou his fears of exposure 

detection to such a degree that he promises to poison the 
hero, Of course this conversation is overheard by a humble 
friend of the hero, who, under cover of a thunderstorm, carries 
the hero off bodily, bed and all, and nurses him back to life, 
to dumbfounder his enemies, Inasmuch as it is a little difficult 
to know which is the hero, it is also a little difficult to know 
which is the heroine; but, as the hero marries some one at the 
end of the third volume, it is fair to suppose that the bride is the 
heroine. The author writes with great ease and fluency; but she 
is in danger, as many writers are, of coming to grief on the rock 
of wading the patience of her readers by too 
much matter. 

Mr. Justin H. McCarthy can hardly be congratulated on the 
novelty or originality of the subject of his contribution to the 
ranks of “shilling dreadfuls.” He has chosen the well-worn 
planks of a Cunard steamer as the stage on which to move his 
puppets, who, in good sooth, should know it well, for it is by no 
means the first time they have danced thereon. The young ex- 
Nihilist, flying in disguise to far lands to escape the penalty of 
his treachery towards his fellow-conspirators, the “‘ Brother of the 
Third Section,” who, also in disguise, is flying after him to exact 
that penalty, can hardly be termed “ novelties” ; and, indeed, with 
the rest of the characters—the popular poet, who is crossing the 
“ herring-pond ” to teach the benighted Americans all about Art, 
‘and above all the “Art of living”; the lovely American girls 
and their stolid parents; the cheery captain, whose heart is still 
susceptible—with all these we confess we are only too fami- 
Jiar. Of course there is an entertainment got up on board for 
the benefit of something or somebody; equally of course there 
is an accident to the engines which precipitates the incipient 
love-making between the ex-Nihilist and the lovely Rhoda van 
Duyten, and makes him her accepted lover. This invertebrate 
= slides over an explanation of his antecedents to Rhoda 

yy an airy confession that he had been “tempted by designing 
men” when he was “ young and impulsive ” (only six months be- 
fore), that he had remained “ captive to the cause until its course 
led to crime, when he shook himself free”; and he wisely avoids 
all details which might disclose the unpleasant fact that he had 
betrayed the woman who loved and the men who trusted him, to 
‘torture and death. It is really with feelings of relief that we turn 
to the disguised avenger, who plays with his intended victim as a 
‘cat does with a mouse during the voyage, and lets him imagine he 
is going to begin a new life with a new love in a new land. That 
dream is never realized, for on the morning of the tardy arrival at 
New York the invertebrate lover is found dead in his berth, 
stabbed through the heart with a dagger bearing the label “B 
order of the Third Section. Remember Nathalie.” The book 
-can hardly be said to have a moral tendency, for the only person 
with whom one can feel the smallest sympathy is the Nihilist 
avenger, whom of course one should abhor; and, what is a still 
‘worse defect for a book to possess, it is undeniably dull. Here 
‘and there the writer has seen fit to indulge in “ talk,” as, for 
instance, when he speaks of “driving snow falling steadily with 
= of white parody of pity.” “* White parody of pity’; 


excellence: Her worth Case led us to expect much better 
things. than what she now sets before us. A clergyman, Mr. 
Barrows, is found dead, dyed a bright blue, in the vat of an old 
will, in America are accustomed to finding 
dead bodies in what would be considered suspicious circumstances 
elsewhere; for there is no sort of inquiry into the cause of Mr, 
Barrows’s death. Some one casually suggests that he has com- 
mitted suicide; the rest of the spectators assent; it is so much 
easier to say the dead man committed suicide than to have to look 
for his murderer, and so the matter would have remained but for 
the efforts of Miss Constance Sterling, who narrates the story. 
This amateur detective is bound to her quest by a promise exacted 
‘by the fiancée of Mr. Barrows, who dies from the shock of his 

utterly disbelieving that he has committed suicide. She 
therefore binds her friend Constance not to leave a stone unturned 


till she discovers the true cause of the mysterious death. How 
Constance sets to work and what she does finally discover it would 
not be fair to reveal, as the one mastt of the hook is thet the : 
does awake a certain amount of speculation as to what the 

will be. The personages are all curiously unreal—the beautify] 
detective, the pusillanimous clergyman, the two Pollard brothers, 
who have “an eye that was darkly glittering, and a lip 
formidable in its subtlety and power,” & mysterious creature 
of the feminine gender, a “blonde gypsy . . . lithe, blonde, 
beautiful, intense.” This young woman occasionally gives “9 
spring like a panther,” her eyes “emit strange and fitful sparks” 
or else shoot “forth a flame” that not only “ devoured rising 
yt but “seared” her hearer’s heart “as with a fiery steel 
A little further on we read that her “ vivid figure seemed to emit 
a flame like death.” We hope for the author's sake that the 
portrait of this most unpleasant young person was not drawn from 


memory. 
The late Hugh Conway's peculiarity of style and choice of 
subject are so well known since the success of Called Back that as 
regards the little volume of short stories recently published ip 
Mr. Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library, it is sufficient to say they 
are neither better nor worse than their predecessors by the same 
author, Second sight, clairvoyance, fatalism, ghostly ap 
have all become sufficiently familiar from Hugh Conway's pen; 
but we really feel that a word of praise should be given to the 
ghost in “ A Dead Man’s Face.” The kindly fellow-feeling which 
prompts this poor spirit to warn the man who meditates matrimony 
with his widow cannot be too highly praised, . 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


HOUGH both these books deal with South African travel, 
nothing can well be more diverse than the standpoints 
taken by the two authors. Mr. Aubertin is an Englishman who 
takes a lively interest in the political future of the Cape, and 
who forms and expresses his opinions with suitable seriousness and 
gravity. Mr. Farini.is an American, who ies ae in 
adventure, and to whom sport of all kinds affords keenest 
delight. He is equally joyous whether he hunts lions, 
elephants, butterflies, ~—- or hippopotami; and to boys his 
delightful bivouacs, his hair-breadth escapes, and the wonderful 
feats of climbing performed by him and his comrade M. Lulu 
must be almost as delightfully exciting as a volume by Jules 
Verne or by the author cf King Solomon's Mines. 
Mr. Aubertin left England in November 1884, for Cape Town. 
He spent six months in Cape Colony and Natal, visited Madeira 
and Teneriffe on his way home, and was in England again in bi 
1885. He does not:look at the state of things in the Cape wi 
roseate spectacles. “There exists,” he says, ‘a curious contradic 
tory state of affairs in the colony; the English govern, the 
Boers possess, and the coloured population overwhelm. The 
mixture of races would appear to be hostile to any general 
advancement of colonization. This vast holding of land by the 
Dutch, who, following their own philosophy, do not understand 
setting themselves vigorously to work upon their morgens, stifles 
all chance of general agricultural and wealth through- 
out the colony.” The hatred of Boers to the English is 99 
great that travellers of our own nation are sometimes obliged to 
pass themselves off as Germans in order to avoid insolence and 
extortion. i 
We have all read of shipwrecked men who, after living for 
ears on a desolate island, lose the use of articulate speech. The 
ureate tells us of Enoch Arden’s “long bounden tongue mumb- 
ling idiot-like.” The same inability in a modified degree seems to 
afflict persons living alone in the wide hills and plains of South 
Africa. “ A large waddling fat-yoiced dame” greeted Mr. Auber- 
tin on one of his journeys, and asked him if he wanted breakfast. 
“She intended to tell me that she had nothing ready, because 
anything was rarely asked for; but what she confusedly said was 
this :—‘ Well, sir, we always have the kettle on the fire, but we 
have nothing ready, for it’s generally forty-one persons out of 
forty that want something.’ ” 
As an evidence of the poverty to which Mr. Gladstone's a 
has sunk the Transvaal, our author tells us that “at a place 
Ermelo in that country there had been lately brought before the 
magistrate a man charged with horse-stealing. The evidence was 
conclusive, but, as the case was proceeding, the magistrate stop) 
it with these words :—* Prisoner, it is quite clear that you are 
guilty, and I shall have to commit you, if the case goes on. But 
there are no public funds to keep you alive in prison, therefore I 
should have to keep you myself, which I cannot afford to do, 
Therefore I discharge you.” i 
The Transvaalers are general] offensively rude to Englishmen, 
but as a rule their insults “lack point.” There is, howevel 
something almost like wit in the Boer's retort recorded by our 
author. “After a hot wrangle, ‘ What is the use of a handful of 
rude animals like you,’ said an Englishman, ‘ pretending to beat & 
country like ours? Do you know that the sun never sets on the 
* Siz Months in Cape Colony and Natal, and One Month in Teneriffe and 
J. of “The Lusiads” &c. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co, 1886. 
Through the Kalahari Desert. By G. A. Farini, London: Sampson Low 
Co. 1886. 
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n’s dominions?’ ‘ What of that?’ asked the Transvaaler. 
‘Why, it shows our enormous power.’ ‘It rather shows some- 

ing else in my opinion.’ ‘ What may that be?’ ‘Itshows you 
are such a set of rascals that God Almighty can’t trust you in the 
are suc 


* Mr. Aubertin is not sure that the old voyage to India, “round 
the Cape,” had not advantages over the modern route, “ Will 
anything,” he asks, “like the old current of intercourse be ever 
fe-established? The passage by the Suez Canal naturally offers 

t advantages; but many such belong to the passage by the 

which can never be claimed by the former. The question 
of difference of time must, of course, be dealt with first; and 
here the wonderful speed now acquired by our best steamers offers 
a feature of competition. If this question is reduced to one of 
merely a few days, against this is to be set the safe, free, and 
healthy character of the Cape voyage; no extreme and trying 
heat like that of the Red Sea, and of the slow dawdle through the 
Canal; no enervating influences on the constitution ; no dangers 
of cholera, All these considerations apply to times of peace. 
Then take into account a state of war and its interruptions; and 
it seems at once to become obvious that at all events our naval 
station at the Cape should, on these , be deemed and 
treated as of the very first importance to us, and that nothing 
should be grudged in developing all the artificial, as well as the 
natural, advantages which Table Bay, with its splendid dock 
accommodation, already offers.” 

Just as Mr. Aubertin was in the act of embarking for England, 
a telegram arrived with the intelligence of the downfall of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration. The good news was noisily welcomed 
by all classes. The exultation was universal. Mr. Aubertin asked 
himself, “Can it have been wholesome statesmanship that has 
excited these adverse feelings towards an Imperial Prime Minister 
of England in one of her colonies?” Mr. Froude’s Oceana tells us 
that in other colonies besides the Cape the same “ adverse feelings” 
exist in at least as full force. 

A change of climate having been unced necessary to 
“recoup” Mr. Farini’s health, and Mr. Farini having heard that 
the ari was a hunter’s paradise, not unstrewed with dia- 
monds, he set out for South Africa in June last year, accom- 
panied by his friend who figures in these pages as “ Lulu,” and to 
whom, as the author rightly observes, the public requires no intro- 
duction. Mr. Farini’s style is of the dashing, ‘rollicking order. 
He is nearly always genial and good-natured, and if his facetious- 
ness is not always fastidiously refined, it is never absolutely 
offensive. He writes that when the waggon stopped to out-span 
after one of his first journeys— It was a relief to be able to get 
down and stretch one’s legs after being packed thirteen—not 
including the driver—in a n constructed for eight. On 
attempting to alight, I found my legs so inextricably mixed up 
with Miss Pullinger's that I hardly knew whether to jump down 
on hers or on my own; but every one took the squeezing in good 

.” Mr. Farini, like other great men, has a tenderness for the 
other sex which he sees no reason to conceal. When he bought a 
mare he found that the letters “L. A.” were branded on her 
flank; “so I christened her ‘ Lady Auna’ after a young lady in 
Berlin for whom I had a sneaking regard.” How he bewitched a 
witch doctor, and how he managed to smooth away the sprete 
injuriam forme of a lady who had been offered to him as a wife, 
and at the same time to stroke down the ruffled feathers of 
Black Beauty's clan and relations, are told in the manner of a man 
whose spirits are high if his humour is not always delicate. We 
hardly smile, we certainly do not “ snigger out loud,” at the jokes 
which pass between the author and “ Lulu” about Noah the 
Ark and the cats killing the dove. We do not keenly taste the 
pleasantry of calling a lion “a feline specimen of natural history,” 
or a fo tawny bluffer”; but we “hold our breath for a 

” when “Lulu” calmly photographs three fierce lions whom 
his friend is in the act of shooting, and takes his picture with 
such deft instantaneousness that he seizes the very flash of Mr. 
Farini’s gun. But, as we all know, our author's comrade is a 
gymnast as well as a photographer, and the feats he performed in 
scaling rocks and waterfalls are certainly marvellous, Hardships 
enough and of -almost all kinds were endured by our travellers 
with a cheerfulness which does them honour and which carries the 
reader pleasantly along with them. Admirers of Hans Breitmann 
may be amused by the hybrid utterances of their German friend 
whom they nickname after a catchword ever on his lips. We 
confess that we are more often bored than exhilarated by the 
verbal conceits of “I'll vatch it.” Occasionally Mr. Farini breaks 
into rhyme. We will quote one stanza as a specimen of his 

4 ing across some ruins which he surmises were 
he writes :— 

Rude tured blocks from the red sand project, 
‘And uncouth stones appear, 
pid te man’s ashes designed to protect, 
ed many a thousand year. 


Of the Boers Mr. Farini has no more favourable an opinion than 
Mr, Aubertin, Their immorality is hideous, In one hut he found a 
y professing Christian who was the father of children by the 
same woman who was mother also to his son’s sons. “ They all lived 
happily together in one tent.” Of the intellectual grasp and edu- 
cational powers of the average Boer the following anecdote may be 
taken as an instance. A Boer farmer asked Mr. Farini man 


questions about the Queen, among others how many rooms she 


poetry. On coming 
“either those of a city, or a place of worship, or a burial-ground,” | past 


in her house. The American told him that her Majesty had several 
palaces, each containing perhaps a hundred rooms. 


“ How many rooms did you say ?” said the host, looking solemnly at his 
solemn neighbours. 
“ One hundred,” I replied. 
“Then, how many cattle has the Queen ?” 
a was a poser. I did not know what to answer, so I said, “ About 
perhaps.” 
ae the old pastoral patriarch’s face actually assumed a slight 
air of intelligence as he came close to me, his hand uplifted, saying, “ You 
are lying to us Boers. How can the Queen have so many rooms and so few 
cattle? They wou'd rot make enough dung to keep the floors in repair, 
let alone to make them.” 


Mr. Farini is the most pleasantly optimist of philosophers. 
“ Nature,” he writes, “is always good to me.” His portrait, which 
forms the frontispiece of his cheery book of travels, seems to have 


been taken when he was meditating on Nature's partiality for him, » 


He looks like a man who would confront danger and smile at it, 
who would laugh to scorn the notion that anything in animate or 
inanimate nature could ever get the whip hand of him, and who 
would back himself to do anything he undertook to do better 
than it could be done by any one else “ bar none.” 


TWO SHAKSPEARE BOOKS.* 


HE mechanical production of Mr. Fleay’s book on the Life 
and Work nothing but poss. 
Binding, paper, and print all do it to the publisher, who has. 
already created a high standard of book production whereby to 
judge him ; and the frontispiece (a portrait of Alleyn the actor 
and second frontispiece (a pretty etching of Shakspeare’s font 
deserve equal commendation. Thus the reader enters upon the 
study of Mr. Fleay’s letterpress with a soothed and tranquil mind, 
willing to forget all about stegeee Some and weak endings, and 
hoping that their evil spirit has cast out. The character of 
the preface is calculated to maintain this halcyon—we will not. 
say this delusive—calm. It is true that there are some rather odd 
retlections on “schoolboy compilations” by persons unknown, or 
at least unnamed, which savour a little of asperity. Again, to 
thank authors for gifts of their own works, “some of which might. 
otherwise have escaped my notice,” is a compliment which a 
recipient of touchy character and possessed of leisure might in 
ruminating discover to be capable of an awkward double meaning. 
But the last little matter may only be due to Mr, Fleay’s over- 
sight (he is not quite a Shakspeare in command of the English 
tongue); and as for the former, if there is a schoolboy com- 
ilation which attributes Lust's Dominion to Jonson and calls 
ews from Hell a play, it is certainly a wicked schoolboy com- 
ilation, and deserves to be treated like a wicked schoolboy. 
Scharwhere, as some folk say, Mr. Fleay writes in the grave and 
chaste manner, deprecating the “ too frequent hypotheses and con- 
jectures” of Shakspeare’ss biographers, denouncing “ fanciful 
theories,” ing a noble scorn for “ petty pryings into. 
Shakspeare’s horse-holding,” and so forth, and himself holdi 
the banner of fact in a manner so noble that we are Calta 
with admiration and half-melted into tears, 

Lest any one, over-wise and over-suspicious, should fancy that 
he detects a sarcastic flavour in the foregoing ph, let us 
hasten to declare on our honour and conscience that the said 

reface did produce a wholly calming effect on our minds, that we 
sssmissed all old suspicions of Mr, Fleay with more than 
judicial completeness, and set to work to read his book in the 
mind of an affable arch . Let us further do that book the 
y contains a —_ valuable amount of 
i nf in connexion with 


us, 
Mr. Fleay speaks of a pleasant play which Mr. Bullen has 
first accessible to many as “Chapman’s” Sir 
Giles Goosecap, yet there is little more evidence that Chapman 
wrote Sir Giles Goosecap than that Cowper, let us say, wrote 
the Letters of Junius. ersites, in Trotdus and Cressida, says. 
Mr. Fleay, “is Dekker,” giving the measure of his own trust- 
worthiness by ingenuously confessing elsewhere that he once 


* The Life and Work of Shakspeare. By F. G. Fleay. London: 
Nimmo & 1886. 
Edited by C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. London: Triibner & Co. 


i 
| probably first performed, Shakspearian and other plays. Let us | 
| still further very cheerfully depose that, for some considerable 
number of pages, Mr. Fleay does keep to his promise to abjure 
hypotheses and theories, and give facts and figures—facts and 
figures only. But alas! before the book is half, or anything like 
| half, done, the old Adam, the old Fleay-Adam, is too strong for 
| him, and he goes off into the blue distance of confident dogmatizing | 
on points on which it is impossible to dogmatize. Unluckily, too, 
the same historic calmness pervades this utterly treacherous part. 
as that which pervades the earlier and more or less solid part. 
Rarely, mk Paw does the author condescend to an “I think,” 
or a “ probably,” or an “ it seems,” or an “it is not impossible,” 
by og by his serene ricals will go away 
king that the wildest results of Mr. y’s stichomancy 
on the same grounds as the statements that Susanna — | 
Shakspeare was in too great a hurry to see the light, or 
| 
| 
had 
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thought it was Marston. And why is Thersites Dekker? Be- 
cause he is called “rank Thersites with his mastic jaw,” and 
Ben Jonson calls Dekker or Dekker’s supposed double in the 
Poetaster “rank,” and “mastic” refers to Satiromastir. As 
if the Latin masticate and not the Greek mastix were not the 
natural etymon of “mastic” as applied to “jaw,” and as if 
“rank” were not one of the very commonest epithets in the 
Elizabethan drama, “Oh! my offence is rank,” said Claudius; 
therefore Claudius is Dekker. But if the reader desires to see 
Mr. Fleay in his glory, he should turn to the admittedly difficult 
which deal with Henry VI. Everybody knows that 
there were earlier plays on this subject, oma that both in tke 
later and earlier versions something, if not much, is certainly not 
Shakspeare’s. So far all sensible men go. Mr. Fleay takes the 
three plays, adds Richard III., and can tell you off like any horn- 
book the exact distribution of authorship betwoen Marlowe (who 
he thinks “ created” Margaret, if not Gloster, and wrote the death- 
bed of Winchester), Peele, Lodge, Greene, &c. Marlowe wrote, 
Act this, Scene that, up to line so much; then Peele took up the 
n, then Lodge did so many scenes, thencame Greene. Mr. Fleay 
nows all about it. He has none of the verecund folly which says 
“TI think” “ there is a trace of A here,” “ such and such a passage 
looks like B.” None of this yeaing and naying for Mr. Fleay. Peele 
liked talking of “ sandy plains” (nobody, of course, ever thought of 
such a recondite phrase but George the Jester), and so Peele wrote 
such a scene. But the Simcox scene is “ more like Kyd than Peele,” 
and so forth and so forth. Another instance of this Midsummer 
method, this March matter-of-factness, occurs in reference to 
Love's Labour's Lost. Love's Labour's Lost was written, it seems, 
‘in support of the Puritans; and Mr. Fleay can “spot” each of the 
comic characters as a satire on those writers who are suspected of 
having taken part on the side of the Church in the Martin 
M te controversy. Armado, who talks euphuism, is of 
course Lyly; Moth is Nash; the Curate is Greene; Goodman 
Antony is Antony Munday, and (a prophet among Sauls) 
Holofernes is the right excellent and the Right Reverend Thomas 
Cooper, Bishop of Winchester—the last a flight of fancy which 
makes one ask whether it is possible that Mr. Fleay can ever have 
read the “ Admonition.” This is making “ work for Cooper” with 
a vengeance. We might fill this article, and almost this number, 
with other specimens of Mr. Fleay’s confident pronunciations on 
matters as to which it is absolutely impossible to be confident and 
on which no wise critic would dream of giving anything but the 
most guarded opinion, while in some a wise critic would recognize 
the futility of giving any opinion atall. But we have said enough, 
and we shall only add that Mr. Fleay’s is an additional and very 
iking example of a kind of book which we are sorry to say is 
multiplying very fast—a book which contains really valuable in- 
formation, which will be not useless as a book of reference to 
persons well up in its subject, but which, from the entire absence 
of the critical spirit and the hopeless mixture of certainties, proba- 
bilities, improbabilities, and downright myths, can only bewilder 
the general reader end (especially if he be half-instructed) do him 
much more harm than good. 

With Dr. Ingleby’s edition of ine we return to a sane 
atmosphere of thought and work. Dr. Ingleby has not perhaps 
kept himself wholly clear from the evil communications of the 
neo-Shakspearomaniacs ; but scarcely any evil result of such com- 
munication appears in this book, As a book it is nearly as hand- 
some, though not quite as showy, as Mr. Wheatley’s Merry Wives, 
on which we commented the other day, and it has the advantage 
ef being in small quarto—the very best size of book for wide 
opening, for comfortable holding when not too thick, for spacious 
and not crowded page, and for Se fo a ma margin that the 
wit of man has yet devised. Dr. Ingleby has given a judiciously 
limited number of variants immediately below his text, and a good 
body of well-selected notes at the foot. In a few points we differ 
with him, but only as critic with critic, not as master with school- 
boy. Thus we do not think Iachimo’s opening speech (p. 21) so 
very “ difficult.” It only seems to us a characteristic example of 
the elaborate and certainly not very admirable formalism of the 
time “when gentlefolks met.” Iachimo, who is, though in a 
= and sneering way, depreciating Posthumus throughout, says 

at, though when “1 saw him in Britain he was of a crescent 
note, and expected to prove as worthy as he has since had the 
name of [been reputed], I could then have looked on him without 
the help of admiration, though the catalogue of his endowments 
had been tabled by his side, and I to peruse him by items.” That 
is to say, he would not have seemed to me so very wonderful 
{I should not have had to summon admiration to my side), 
however elaborately his endowments had been set before me. 
The phrase is, after the fashion above glanced at, unnaturally 
worded and iqué enough; but it is neither unintelligible 
nor even very difficult. Nor do we think Iachimo’s “ Change 
you, madam,” in his first address to Imogen “ abrupt and in- 
delicate, “always remembering as before that in formal speech 
& gentleman of the time was certain to try to adopt some out-of- 
the-way form. As Imogen’s soliloquy, with its almost peevish 
“tie!” at being interrupted, shows, she was in a disturbed and 
downcast condition, the traces of which she could not at once 
remove from her face at Iachimo’s sudden entrance. So he says 
“Change you, lady,” in the sense of “ Be of better cheer,” and 
tells us her at once the reason—namely, that he brings good 
news from her husband. Surely that is plain sailing enough, A 
third place where Dr. Ingleby has, we think, made a slip is at 
p- 62, where he comments on the First Lord's praise of as 


“the most patient man in loss, the coldest that ever turned up 
ace,” thus “the ace is evidently here, contrary to expectation 
a losing card. It would be useless to conjecture what : 
Shakspeare had in mind.” Now we should have thought it 
obvious that the game was not cards, but dice, where ace is of 
course lowest. In the much-discussed phrase, “whose mother 
was her painting ” (p. 102), we cannot see anything to better the 
common-sense interpretation which Johnson's shrewdness gaye 
long ago—z.e. the gitl was a mere creature of paint, a thing made 
up of rouge and ceruse. And, lastly, Dr. Ingleby seems to haye 
a little forgotten his own usual good sense in assuming that the 
puzzling word “im verant” “must be the contrary of per- 
severing.” There ought to be no need to tell so good a scholar 
that there is an “in” intensive as well as an “in” negative, that 
inveterate (for instance) does not mean “not of old date. We 
should take imperseverant as “ persevering in,” to wit, her at. 
tachment to Posthumus. But all these are fair matters of argu- 
ment, and, as a whole, we have only to speak with great approval 
of Dr. Ingleby’s fashion of editing. 


RACING AND STEEPLECHASING,* 


N most reviews the illustrations are treated of in the “one 

word in conclusion”; but we propose in the t instance 
to deal with them first, for every one will look at them before 
he reads the book which they adorn. No pictures of horses will 
lease everybody; it may be added that neither does any live 
— satisfy every critic; and most people who look at Mr, 
Sturgess’s illustrations will say that this horse is too one thing 
and that horse not enough the other. For ourselves, we can only 
say that, if any artist in the world can illustrate a book on racing 
and steeplechasing better than Mr. Sturgess, his name is unknown 
to us. of the greatest virtues of Mr. Sturgess’s drawings 
is that many of the situations are comical without being cari- 
catured. For instance, the sketches called “A fair chance of 
being knocked down,” “ Badly beaten,” “ Refusing,” and “A 
clumsy rider who jerks his horse’s mouth,” would make most 
people smile even when in the worst of humours. 

The main strength of the writing in Racing and Steeplechasing 
lies in the fact that all the authors, of whom there are five, 
thoroughly understand their subjects, and never wander from them, 
Whatever defects critics may find in this work, they ought, at 
any rate, to admit that rarely is a book less padded. ing is a 
terribly serious subject ; indeed some of the dreariest sermons to 
which we have ever listened have been preached by old gentlemen 
in club windows upon public form and the virtues of studying 
“the book.” A work on theclogy may easily be made entertain- 
ing by sarcasms or paradoxes, but it takes an artist to writes 
readable book upon racing. Now a more readable work on racing 
than Lord Suffolkrs we never met with. He amuses without trying 
to be funny, and he imparts information without professing to be 
“ knowing.” 

The caitens of the portion on flat-racing bring strong accusa- 
tions against some of the sporting newspapers. “Companies of 
bookmakers,” say they, “ have started sporting journals, attached 
to the staff of which are local re a “reports are ye 
so highly imaginative as to a rdly wo. ing for. 
4 When horse walloped hts not beet out of the sable for 
weeks quoted as being galloped over distances varying from six 
detvaen to two miles, and that, all this notuithetenting, the inner 
circle of the betting-ring are informed as to the true state of the 
case,” “how can it be argued that the journals which publish 
these reports are worked as much for ‘public utility’ as fora 
special gang of speculators who ignore the false statements, pro- 
vided they themselves are properly informed.” It is then stated 
that “complaints have been rife for some years past of the false 
prices quoted in these journals,” in which long quotations appear 
weeks before a big race, when there has not been any real betting 
upon it. These lists, say the writers, “undoubtedly serve to 
tempt the ignorant to invest money on horses they believe to be 
backed, but which are often not even intended to start.” As to 
the value of these remarks we offer no opinion, and we even suspect 
that there may be something to be said on the other side, but they 
have an unquestionable interest, coming as they do with the 
authority of a steward and two members of the Jockey Club. 

Another evil against which the writers wage war is a certain 
“backing club,” which they say consists of a confederacy of 
jockeys, touts, trainers, and betting men. The jockeys are said to 
divulge to this club every detail of the private trials in which they 
have ridden, as well as any special observations that they have 
made on the running of horses in races, while the touts and 
trainers add every information in their power. When inferences 
have been drawn from the knowledge thus obtained, the betti 
men “ telegraph all over England to invest the subscribed capital ; 
for, be it remembered, they are too wary to bet much openly on 
the course, or the money would soon be traced. Later on, when 
the jockeys are weighed, and going to the post, the interchange of 
a few talismanic words causes most of the riders to stand on the 
favoured one, and thus every temptation to rascality is proffered.” 


* Racing and Steeplechasing. Racing, by the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire and Mr. W. G. Craven, with a contribution by the Hon. F. 
Lawley. Steeplechasing, by Faas Coventry and Alfred E. T. Watson. 


Numerous Illustrations by urgess. London: & Co. 1886. 
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It seems, moreover, that there are even parasites who in their turn 
y upon these rascals, by observing in different parts of the 
i what horse is being backed by the a of the syndi- 
cate, and telegraphing his name, an hour before the race, to a 
on the course, who receives large gratuities from book- 
makers for the information. The authors, in a foot-note, qualify 
assertions by saying that, although they are a matter of 
common report, they do not vouch for their tru 
Racing men will rege d consider that part of the book the 
most interesting which gives an account of certain private 
trials. For these the authors express their obligation to such 
well-known owners as Lord Falmouth, Sir George Chetwynd, 
Captain Machell, General Pearson, Mr. L. de Rothschild, and Mr. 
R. Peck, as well as to the trainers Dawson, Dover, Porter, 
Jennings, and Sherrard. Some of these trials took place not v 
long ago. For example, we are told that Mr. Peck tried Sara ; 
before he ever ran in public, at even weights with the five-year- 
old Modred, and that he was the best at the weights; that he 
tried him,last autumn at 10 lbs. with Montroyd, whom he beat 
easily, and that he considered Saraband and Bend Or the best 
two-year-olds he ever tried. It may surprise many people to 
learn that St. Blaise, who is considered by some good judges to 
have been one of the worst horses that ever won a Derby, was 
tried very high indeed before that race, He won this trial by two 
ting the Derby winner, Shotover, at 13 lbs. less than 
weight for age, and the winner, Geheimniss, at 6]bs. less 
than weight for age. Others may be interested to learn that 
Suffolk, who was prevented from running in the Derby in Blue 
Gown’s year by a kick from a cart-horse, would certainly have won 
that race if he had run up to his trial. Before the same Derby 
Rosicrucian beat Blue Gown in a private trial over a mile 
and a quarter. Sir Joseph Hawley used to swear (“he could 
swear as emphatically as any man”) that Rosicrucian was the best 
horse in his stable, and the authors have the best authority 
for saying that, both horses fit and well, Rosicrucian was always 
7 Ibe, better than Blue Gown, over either a short or a long dis- 
tance. In a trial before Hermit’s Derby The Palmer did great 
things, and Sir Joseph Hawley at a dinner-party at Sir F. 
Johnstone's bet Mr. Chaplin 40,000/. that he wouid beat Hermit. 
“Perhaps the most noteworthy trial of modern days” was in 
1879, between Silvio, then a five-year-old, and winner of a 
Derby and a St. Leger, Jeannette, a four-year-old, and winner of 
an Oaks and St. Leger, and the three-year-olds Charibert and 
Wheel of Fortune, who were soon afterwards to win the Two 
Thousand, the One Thousand, and the Oaks. One of the highest 
trials ever run was that of Gladiateur before his Derby, when he 
gave 8 lbs. both to Fille de l’Air, the winner of the previous Oaks, 
and to Vivid, a five-year-old, and “won as he liked.” Then we 
have a story of a private trial, which might well have ap 
eorge 


in The Greville Memoirs. Mr. Charles Greville and Mr. 
Payne were at one time racing confederates, and on a certain 
stormy morning they went together to their trainer's to see an 
important trial The trainer started the horses; Mr. Payne was 
stationed half way to observe the relative positions of the compe- 
titors at that point, and Mr. Greville, who was to be the only wit- 
ness of the finish, stood on a ladder, which was placed against a 
haystack to serve as a judge's box. It was “blowing great guns, 
and raining in sheets.” The horses ran their trial, and as soon as it 
was over the trainer and Mr. Payne hurried up to Mr. Greville to 
learn the result. “ There he was,” said Mr. Pa “with his face 
to the stack, holding on like grim death, and his d——d old cloak 
blown right over his head. ‘What's won!’ says he, ‘how 
can J tell what’s won ?—this thing got over my eyes as soon as you 

There ap to have been a change in opinion of raci 
men as to the allowance of weight which a two-year-old sho 
receive from an older horse in an early trial, According to the 
official standard of weight-for-age, in March or April a three-year- 
old should give 32 lbs. and a four-year-old 49 lbs. to a two-year- 
old at six furlongs, and “in 1866 Mr. Sutton considered that a 
two-year-old filly had done an extraordinary thing in private 
because she had galloped away from an old plater at 7 lbs.” ; but 
last year, as we have already said, Mr. Peck tried a two-year-old 

a useful five-year-old at even weights, and the two-year-old 
The authors lay it down as a general rule that a really 
and forward two-year-old should be able in the month of 
beat a good selling-plater when receiving 10 lbs. or a 
that after Ascot the selling-plater should receive a stone 
good two-year-old. It does not much matter how bad 
-horse may be provided you know exactly how bad he is. 
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told, did but one two-mile oe in the whole course of her 
Preparation for the Cesarewitch which she won, and this gallop so 

ughly upset her that from that time until the day of the 
tace her trainer restricted her to gallops of only a mile and a 
quarter. Hampton, again, who was a winner of many long 
races, used not to gallop more than a mile during his preparations, 
Bat much depends upon the temperament, build, and constitution 


ment of their food and work, that the skill of a trainer is called 
play. authors are of o that the art of traini ing has 

nD ght to a great point o ection in this coun uring 
the last few years. Nevertheless training on a large oa is no 
new thing. When John Kent was training for Lord George 
Bentinck and the late Duke of Richmond, more than forty years 
ago, he had under his oo some two hundred and fifty horses, 
of one kind . another, nearly as many men, The extreme 
importance of good management in the stud-farm is insisted upon 
with good reason. Among other details connected with i 
we read that Mr. Blenkiron used to give his stallions as m 
slow exercise as is usually given to hunters in October; that 
Joseph Dawson gave his foals the richest Alderney milk, whether 
their dams nursed them well or ill; and that nearly all trainers 
are agreed that foals should have plenty of oats, carrots, and even 
beans or peas, as soon as they can eat and digest them. In short, 
those whv have hitherto known nothing of racing may learn with 
some surprise from this little volume what an immense amount of 
care and trouble is expended upon racehorses from the time they 
are foaled until their old age at the stud. 

The section on steeplechasing, which is, as it were, a book in 
itself, occupies less than a hundred pages, and much of this space 
is covered with illustrations. The general remarks upon steeple- 
chasing are admirable; but one of the most interesting features of 
the work is a history of the Liverpool Grand National Steeple- 
chases, This little history is concise, but readable; and those who 
give themselves the pleasant task of studying carefully the twenty 
pages which contain it need not be afraid of talking about steeple- 
chasing. We have, however, a serious fault to find with this 
part of the volume, and it is one of omission. No history of 
steeplechasing can be complete without having a good deal in it 
about Mr, Arthur Coventry, and of Mr. Arthur Coventry Mr. 
Arthur Coventry says nothing. 


TROUT FLIES.* 


F books on fishing could make good fishers, the wisest trout 
would be tor enough if he ever ventured to rise at an 
artificial fly. He would always be in dread of a lure. The exist- 
ence at some prehistoric age of some vast civilization in Alaska 
has been asserted, merely because in Alaska salmon will not take 
the fly. It is that they were “ put down” oe 
the craft of the anglers of some forgotten race which left 
no other proof of its existence. If we could all dress floating 
flies like Mr. Halford, author of Floating Flies and How to 
Dress Them, and if we could a!l place them before the fish in the 
deft fashion he recommends, trout would all be caught, except the 
most artful remnant, which, again, would develop an hereditary 
instinct againt rising to floating flies. 
But Mr, Halford’s counsels of perfection will not find many to 
follow them. The angler, in Mr. Halford’s school, must be born, 
not made, as much as the bowler or the fencer, and a good deal 
more than the poet. Charles Baudelaire was ready to teach the 
art of making poetry in about twenty lessons. Now we think 
that, if Charles Baudelaire had taken M. Scherer in hand, the 
lyrics of that senator, at the end of the course, would have been 
flies which most of us could be taught 
to make would be like the natural insect. This is not Mr. 
Halford’s fault; it is the fault of poor human nature. Most of 
us are lazy, most of us are untidy, most of our fingers, as people 
say, are thumbs. Therefore we prefer to buy flies—which, 
after all, are not very expensive—rather than to fidget with 
fur, feathers, dyes, silk thread, tinsel, gut, and, in the end, to pro- 
duce a fuzzy insect, insecurely fastened to the hook. But if 
any man has abundant leisure, and is conscious of neat fingers, 
keen eyes, and unlimited patience, then let him buy Mr. Halford’s 
book and follow his instructions. They are periectly clear and 
admirably illustrated with woodcuts.and coloured plates. We 
have never seen drawings before which made intelligible the 
methods of tying various knots. Mr, Halford’s receipts for dyes 
(feathers must often be dyed) seem good, but here we speak 
without practical experience. His object is to make flies which 
will not only resemble the natural species very closely, but which 
will also float. He writes, as he says, for anglers in clear chalk 
streams, not for the Northern disciples of the wet fly, whose 
motto, he cruelly remarks, is “* chuck and chance it.” 
The truth is that trout are already much too cunning in chalk 
streams. When Kingsley advised the angler to try the chalk 
streams, he did not tell him how he was to get leave to fish them. 
They are preserved so strictly that, if one is nota marquess, nora friend 
of marquesses, it is hopeless to think of casting the line in them. 
This, by the way, is an argument against the House of Lords and 
changed \ i using “a of flies, a 
governor, pn GAT alder.” Now no man can keep a brace of 
flies dry. You might as well angle with a salmon fly at once, or 
better, for we have known a large Test trout take a salmon fly. 
Kingsley addressed a pupil who wore a “ black chimney-pot hat,” 
and yet a creature capable of such things in the country was then 


* Floating Flies and How to Dress Them. By F.M. Halford. London : 
Sampson Low & Co. 1886. 
The Scientific Angler, By D. Foster. Third Edition. London: Bemrose 


of individual horses, and it is in the careful study of their distinc- 
“ive characters and capabilities, and in the consequent apportion- 
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‘thought capable of catching trout, “You cannot fish with too 


short a line up stream,” he adds, whereas among educated trout, 
an enormously long line, with a new mechanical system of casting, 
_. As to casting, an e rest of the ical part of dry-fly 
fishing, Mr. Hatford’s few pages of notes a worth a volume, But 
these will convince the mature angler who is new to this 
branch of the art (and experience will contirm his belief) that he 
may as well leave the chalk streams alone. Only constant 
practice from youth sane will enable a man with a keen eye 
and a ready hand and limitless patience and the temper of a saint 
to catch trout in chalk streams. To make the attempt without 
these qualifications is only to reap Sienapeintnens and to increase 
the duties, already onerous, of the Recording Angel. For example, 
you go down to the Kennet at Hungerford, and approach (having 
obtained permission) a stream between high-grass banks, a stream 
as clear as air and as smooth asamillpond. You see a trout 
rising under the near bank, and you come on kneeling (as the 
characters in The Critic “ go off”) till you are within a long cast 
of him, Then you try to make your cast; but the fly catches 
behind you on a piece of hay or a daisy or what not. You must 
crawl back and disengage the fly, and this may go on an in- 
definite time. When you do make your cast, you probabl 
foul the bank, or your fly falls with a splash, anda ripple a 
along the top of the water shows you the trout literally “ making 
tracks” to tell his neighbours that an amateur is out for a 
day’s fishing. The tribulations of the ag 4g dry-fly fisher are 
simply numberless. He cannot keep his fly dry; he catches in 
every tree as he flicks it to dry it; he loses sight of it on the 
water, and enemy. watches any small floating object, under the 
delusion that it is his own black gnat. Finally, if he does chance 
to raise a fish, he never can hook it, or, if he hook it, he cannot 
land it, and altogether it were better to be shooting capercailzies, 
Then your fury at seeing so many big trout, and not being able 
to catch them, brings you toa frantic state of mind when you 
could vote for a Gladstonian out of mere bitterness and with a 
general desire to hasten the final catastrophe and destruction of 
all things. Asto the beauty of the scenery, you have no eyes 
for it. On the other hand, to walk rodless with a friend and to enjo: 
his unbroken series of calamities, or (if he be a master in the art 
to take pleasure in his skill, is really very agreeable. Nothing in 
the world of sport is prettier than fishing with the floating fl 
when it is well and successfully done. But a tailor might as well 
desire to play polo as most North-country fishers to lure a Kennet 
trout or a denizen of Test. Nevertheless, some men are born to 
be successful, and to them Mr. Halford’s extremely practical book 
may be confidently recommended. Seldom has instruction in a 
difficult matter been more lucidly conveyed, and even anglers not 
ambitious of dressing their own flies will find’ the volume an ex- 
cellent guide to what they ought to buy. Mr. Halford, by the 
way, is all for the eyed hook, which certainly (even in our tragic 
experience) floats better and flicks off less than hooks of the old 
ttern. 
Pe The Scientific Angler is a reprint, the third edition of the late 
Mr. Foster's book. It deals with angling of all sorts, and for all 
manner of fishes; it contains coloured plate’ of natural flies, with 
their artificial copies, and it does not despise anecdote. Being a 
handy little volume, easily carried in the pocket, it may well be 
to the angler’s library. The angler is usually a book-buyer, 
and very often he gets all the prime of his sport in reading about 
the success of other people. Mr. Foster was luckier. On his first 
day with the . caught a trout of nearly three pounds. But, 
then, he was what we have heard a Borderer call “a releegious 
fisher,” he persevered when any other man or boy would have 
despaired. Mr. Foster recommends the practice of casting into 
a floating walnut-shell. For ourselves a moderate-sized tub seems 
more educational. He explains the origin of the ‘“‘ Coachman” 
fly. It was invented by ‘tom Boswortli, who had driven three 
successive British sovereigns. His book is lively and readable, 
and deserves its success. 


MORE AUTOTYPES FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY.* 


AKEN altogether, this new Jivraison (the fifth) of reproduc- 
tions in autotype of pictures in Trafalgar Square is the least 
interesting which as yet has appeared. The number of primitives 
is excessive; the greatest masters are hardly represented at all; 
there is nothing of Spain, and no more of France than the usual 
Greuze ; while place in the English section is found for such an 
ignominious failure as the “Sigismunda” of William Hogarth. 
t the issue will find room in museums and public galleries is 
matter of course; but to the general public it must certainly 
prove a disappointment. 

The autotypes, with some few exceptions, are as good as ever. 
If, for instance, one wishes to study the weakness and the faulti- 
ness of Landseer’s method, one can do it as well in Messrs. 
Braun’s transcript from the painter's “ Highland Dogs” (607) as 
in the picture itself, and remain the while in happy ignorance of 
the crude and inexpressive colour. Four Turners are included in 
the same-~section. Of the first and best, the admirable “ Frosty 
Morning” (492), there is little to be said but praise; in the 
absence of the colour, it is true, some new relations are created, 
and there is a sharpness of outline in the horses and elsewhere 


* La Galerie Nationale de Londres. Livraison V.a. and V.b. Paris 
and Dornach: Braun. London: The Autotype Company. 


which tends to convey a false i ion of the nature and quality 
of the atmospheric envelope of the original; but, on the whole, 
the result achieved is of the best. It is otherwise with the 
translation into monochrome of “Crossing the Brook,” where 
most of the charm, and all the effect, of the picture is lost, 
This has been done by removing the light-interest from the hous 
and bridge in the middle distance, and distributing it between 
the sky and the edge of the trees behind and certain insig. 
nificant and unn details in the foreground. With two 
other Turners—“ The Bay of Baixw ”\(502) and “ Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage” (516)—the photographers have had better fortune, 
In both the composition is wonderfally broken and ineffective, even 
for Turner ; but in both they have found for it a scheme of tonality 
of singular sobriety and softness, and in this way have got rid of 
all the faults of Turner’s colour, which, in these two pictures, as 
every one will remember, is hot and “spotty” in the last degree, 
with many contrasts of violence, and a good deal of thin paint 
over thick, and of thick paint over thin. On the other hand, ful 
justice is done te Stothard’s ful and interesting “ Canterbury 

ilgrims” (4163); to a typical Gainsborough, the charming, if a 
little mannered, “ Musidora” (308); to Sir Joshua's masterly 
“ George, Prince of Wales” (390) ; and to Sir Joshua’s well-known 
“ Infant Samuel ” (162), which should be as popular in autotype 
as it has been in engraving. 

The French school, as we have said, is represented by a single 
Greuze (206); the photograph has all the sentimental prettiness 
of the picture, and all the loose drawing, the bad modelling, the 
“ sloppy ” and inexpressive handling, as well. Among the Dutch 
masters the luckiest is Pieter de Hvoch, whose “ Dutch Court- 
yard ” (835)—a picture, it may be noted, which is an epitome of 
all the devices and ideals of modern French realism a good deal 
better done than any modern French realist has yet contrived 
to do them—is a —- of aerial values and fine gradations 
of atmospheric effect. Of the two Rembrandts, the more sue- 
cessful is the “ Bather” (54), which is faultlessly reproduced. 
In the other, the “ Woman Taken in Adultery” (45), the back- 
ground is admirably good; it has something of the mysterious 
and living suggestiveness of the original. But the lights on 
the group of figures in the foreground have been heightened 
to such an extent as to give it the aspect and effect of a cluster 
of dabs of white paint, and place it in flat discord with its 
environment. In the Paul Potter, a “ Landscape with Cattle” 
(849), the sky and distance have been treated with unsurpassable 
delicacy and skill; while results of unexceptionable quality are 
obtained in Isaac Van Ostade’s quaint and artificial “ Winter 
Landscape” and in Metsu’s “Sleeping Housewife.” Only three 
of the Flemings have this time been chosen for reproduction, 
and all three have fared well. The Rubens (which some say 
is no Rubens at all) is the buxom and agreeable “ Judgment 
of Paris” (194); it makes an excellent autotype, as does, in 
another sense and for other reasons, Hans Menling’s “ Virgin 
and Child” (686). The most effective of all, however, is the 
Vandyck, the “ Miraculous Draught” (680), which is a copy of 
his greater master’s original. The fire, the energy, the invention, 
the consummate art of this magnificent composition are splendidly 
apparent; the illumination is perfectly successful; the mono- 
chromatic scheme in which the whole is figured is full of delicacy 
and of force. A better presentation has not been seen. 

Among the Italians are Bernardino Luini’s beautiful “Christ 
Among the Doctors” (18), which is practically faultless ; Moroni’s 
noble “‘ Italian Ecclesiastic ” (1024), which would be faultless like- 
wise but for the false lighting of the white cuff on the right arm; 
Titian’s lovely “ Virgin and Child, with the Baptist and St. 
Katharine” (635), which is suggestive enough of richness and 
charm of colour to take rank with the Luini; Antoneilo’s noble and 


dignified “ Crucifixion ” (1566), which, albeit on a smaller scale: 


than the others, is one of the gems of the series; and Orivelli’s 
delightful “ Annunciation ” (739), which, if it utterly fail to remind 
us of the master’s colour, yet gives us nearly everything else of 
the original an amateur can wish to have. Other numbers ar 
Angelico’s “ Christ with Saints and Angels ” (663), which is very 
dull and stiff without the gold and blue of the picture ; the 
“ Rhetoric” (755), and the “ Music” (756) of Melozzo da Forli; 
a “Virgin and Child” (288) of Perugino’s; and examples of 
Niccold Alunno, Ambrogio Borgognone, Benozzo Ciozzoli, Cima 
da Conegliano, Filippino Lippi, and Ercole di Giulio Grandi, all of 
which are well produced, and all in their several ways of great 
or less interest. ; 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


WO books of travel (1,2), with a similarity of title which 


shows the influence of fashion, lie before us. M. Bertie 
Marriott’s Parisien au Mexique has for its principal distinction the 
fact that the author seems to have seen a good deal more 
Mexican society, properly so called, than most travellers. 
ingenuous tourist, if he told the whole truth, would probably 
acknowledge that in hardly any country does he see anything but 
“the back of the cards” in this respect; while perhaps there 
is no country where outsiders are more outsiders than in Span 
America, Besides using his advantages in this mepeet M. 
Marriott gives a good deal of miscellaneous information sbout 


(1) Un Parisien au Mexique. Par C. Bertie-Marriott. Paris: Dent. 
a, Un Parisien & Constuntinople. Par le Vicomte René Vigier. Paris+ 
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Mexico. On the other hand, Viscount Vigier's Constantinople 
letters, though very fair speci of written correspondence, 
hardly seem to us to have been worth the trouble of printing and 
publishing. A considerable part of their not great bulk is occu- 

ied with mere quotations from former writers from Lady Mary 

ownwards, and in the rest the author neither gives any particu- 
larly novel information nor gives it in any particularly remarkable 


ner. 

mL. Saint-Thomas’s title (3), and the further information that he 
js, like most Frenchmen, an ardent but not exactly instructed 
isan of Lrish ideas, will give a very fair notion of his book. 
tt is not unamusingly written, and will not bring the blush 
either of shame or indignation to the cheek of any but ex- 
tremely sensitive Englishmen. M. Saint-Thomas has really 
visited Ireland, which is something, and he seems to have tried 
to read Irish history, which is something more. But his history 
has not reached the point of knowing that English sovereigns do 
not now call themselves king or queen of France, and his local 
observation wants a little > Kk. son or he would hardly say 
that “ potheen ” means ony mixed with goat’s milk. Straws, 
nodoubt, but useful straws when one wishes to find the current of 
a writer's book, After this when one finds M. Saint-Thomas 
accusing England of formerly trying to stifle the Irish linen 
manufacture (did he ever hear of Strafford?) and of now “ ac- 
ting” the trade in it! (how does one accaparate him, the 
trade, in a country of absolute Free-trade?) it is only necessary 

to wink the wink of pleasantness, and smile the smile of peace. 
Not very much is generally known of the chiefs of foreign 
industrial in England. We can speak well of Baron 
Ernouf’s short monograph of Paulin Talabot (4), the contemporary 


and follower of the Stephensons in introducing the railway system 
into France, and an engineer of varied talents, who died last 
year. 


The life of the composer Verdi (5), though a successful, has not 
been a very eventful, one, and M. Arthur Pougin’s biography of 
him, though avowedly anecdotic, will be chiefly interesting to 
specialists in musical history. But for them, of course, it will 
have its interest. 

M. Chérié’s (6) new method of cypher is a variation of the old 
and famous “ cross-alphabet ” arrangement, which, after being held 
invulnerable for centuries, fell into discredit (whether justly or not 
we doubt) two or three years ago. M. Chérié has introduced a 
scheme of intercalated letters which he thinks a sufficient guard. 


Mr, Attwell (7) has done a useful work, and one the necessity 
of which we have often felt, by drawing up a list of those de- 
ceptive words, such as accuser, éditeur, altérer, and so forth, which 
puzzle the ordinary mind so terribly. Of course it would be easy 
to find minute faults. Thus the inclusion of reins in the sense of 
“loins” is surely until the English Bible goes out of 
print, and placard is not exactly “a sheet,” but a particular 

i proof-sheet—that is to say, = 

, 28 opposed to one in on the w it is a 

A prose drama of four hundred large is rather a serious 
matter, and we are afraid that nct many people in this busy genera- 
tion will find time to read M. Moreau’s ‘Man thro h (8) More- 
over, we confess that we have never seen the point of adopting the 

ramatic form with the addition of constant side-notes or st 
directions, or whatever they are to be called, sometimes near! 
equalling the text in bulk. If that is , if the action an 
conversation do not explain themselves, it would surely be better 
to knock away the names and cast the whole in the form of a 
narrative. 

M. Louis Ulbach has never written a novel of the first class, 
but he is a good workman in his own way; and his sketch of 
“Papa” Fortin (9), the ent inspirer of many passing 


area of police in tres is lifelike and free from exaggeration. 


La main sanglante (10) M. Henry Cauvain, who has already 
done some work of merit, adventures into the crime novel and the 
amateur, though not quite amateur, detective business, not with- 
out a good deal of success. But those who like these stories 
usually, if we are not mistaken, like them longer. M. Fortuné 
du Boisgodey seldom stints at one volume. M. Noel Blache (11 
is one of the most promising of what may be called the Proven 
school of novelists; but, like too many of his contemporaries, 
is much too fond of unpleasant subjects. Melcy, at first more 
sinned against than sinning, and at last very much more sinning 
than sinned against, is — disagreeable ; and her husband, 
who consents to a shameful marriage with her to save 

f and his family from a more public, but not more 
shameful, shame of a different kind, is scarcely attractive. The 
book is not in any sense immoral, but its tone is ugly. The short 


(3) Le réve de Paddy et le cauchemar de John Bull. Par H. Saint- 
Paris: Plon. 


(4) Paulin Talabot. Parle Baron Ernouf. Paris: Plon. 
(5) Verdi. Par Arthur Pougin. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(6) Nouvelle méthode de cryptographie. Paris: Chérié. , 
uy?) French-English Pseudo-synonyms. By Henry Attwell. London: 


(8) Manfred. Par Emile Moreau. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 

(9) Papa Fortin. Par L. Ulbach. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

{t0) La main sanglante. Par Henry Cauvain. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(a1) Meley. Par Noel Blache. Paris: Ollendorff. 


we call a slip or galley- | also 


stories in Tout prés a ia (12) and La confession de Madame 
de Weyre(13) are all fair merit. “ Gérald” leans to virtue’s 
side; M. Pigeon does not exactly lean to the side of vice. Le 
dernier caprice (14), another Southern story, is very well written, 
and has touches of unusual, though not obtrusive, wre in descrip- 
tion ; but as its story turns on the seduction and desertion of a 
blind girl, it cannot be called pleasant. M. Plon pursues vaiiantl, 
his self-imposed task of giving the French public in well-prin 
and well-executed versions the extremely long-winded productions 
of the modern Russian muse of fiction(15). There appears to be 
some mysterious attraction for some readers in personages who 
end in ka and vitch. Such readers ought to be grateful to M. 
Plon. For ourselves, we think better of M. piney en of 
some of his compatriots who have recently been to s 
westwards, and it is fair to say that part of his two volumes is 
occupied with a second and independent story. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


N anonymous writer has issued a volume which may be 
useful, though not in the way he intended. On Land 
Concentration (Kegan Paul) is the awkward title of a crude essay 
on the causes of “the anomaly of a ~~ oy state of want by 
the side of the vast supplies of nature.” The advocates of inter- 
ference with all freedom of contract, with all individual liberty of 
choice, with all power of providing for posterity, and so on, will 
not be obliged to the author for exposing the weakness of the so- 
called “ liberal ”—that is, tyrannical—policy in relation to land. 
“ Consider the state of things,” exclaims the writer, “that would 
follow the abolition of independent hereditary legislative power 
and the laws upholding it!” He is very fond of appealing to the 
example of France since the Revolution ; but this appeal will not 
justify the prophecy that the State will bring forward its greatest 
men as legislators and administrators. Hi , even contemporary 
or newspaper history, is against him; but the pity is that people 
who can write in fairly good and clear English should stoop to 
formulate such stuff as this, in order to catch the eye of ignorant 


readers, 

Of a very different kind is The Citizen Reader (Cassell & Co.), 
by H. O, Arnold Forster, with a preface by the late Mr. Forster, 
ot which a second edition has been published. It is a relief after 
the half-Socialistic, half-Jacobinical utterances which so often in 
these days do duty for the old English patriotism and love of 
liberty to read the chapter headed “ What is meant by being a 
Good Citizen.” The late eminent statesman doubts in his preface 
“if there is anything in this book which will not be accepted by 
men of all creeds and parties.” Already since he wrote it a new 
creed and party has arisen. 


Old Court Life in France, by Frances Elliot (Ward & Do 
has been with illustrations by Alfred Fredericky 


The book is large, and the type, in two columns, small. We have 
received a new edition of De Quincey’s English Opium-Eater 
(Scott), a new volume of the Camelot Classics, and the first 
volume of Thackeray's Vanity Fair (Smith & Elder), both neat, 
handy, and pretty little books, especially the Thackeray. 
Evolution of To-day (Putnam's Sons) is the somewhat am- 

iguous title of Dr. Conn’s summary of the theory of evolution as 
held by “ scientists ” at the present time, and contains a moderate, 
interesting, and, allowing for the peculiarities of the American 
language and modes of spelling, a well-written account of the 
progress made by the discussions and investigations of the 
tive-and-twenty years. Darwin's theory is a and 
its points of strength and weakness are examined, the book being 
intended to show as nearly as possible the foundation which the 
theory has gradually laid for itself. Dr. Conn has evidently kept 
his own — preferences as much as possible in the backe 
ground; but his studied impartiality leaves no feeling of un- 
certainty in the reader's mind; and the result may be found in a 
sentence or two of the preface ; if evolution is true, it “is simply a 
law, and as such, should be treated as any other scientific hw.” 
Its relation to theology, philosophy, and metaphysics is of the 
highest importance, “ but no more so than that of other laws.” 
This is a book which may be safely recommended in the interests 
of the general and unscientific , who wants to be informed 
but not instructed. 


The Church and the Franchise, Andrew Simon Lamb 


want, 

On the Rational Alimentation of the ing Classes, by 
Captain M. P. Wolff (Allen), is the report of a valuable lecture 
delivered at the Parkes Museum last March on the food required 
by working people, and the best way to obtain it at the lowest 
cost. Oaptain Wolff is of opinion that large public kitchens are 
necessary to this end, as no small establishments could live on the 
minute profit to be made. 

Mr. Frome Wilkinson’s book on The Friendly Society Movement 
(Longmans) contains an immense amount of carefully compiled 


(12) Tout prés d'une faute. Par Gérald. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
& Par A. Pigeon. Paris: 
ann-Lévy. 


(14) Le dernier caprice. Par C. Maillet. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(15) Bille dmes, Par Pisemsky. Paris: Plon. 
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information. In order to bring his book within the reach of those 
to whom it will be most useful, Mr. Wilkinson has omitted much 
local knowledge, and touches but briefly on the early history of 
the movement. The same end might have been attained, we 
should have thought, by including these subjects and lowering the 
price ; but authors are entirely in the hands of their publishers 
when such questions arise. 

The Naturalist’s Diary, by Charles Roberts (Swan Sonnenschein), 
is a daybook of meteorology, phenology, and other truly rural 
*ologies, arranged for the registration of all kinds of observations 
as to the weather and the crops, the migrations of birds, and the 
many different events which, properly noted, will make every 
man his own White of Selborne. It contains a page for each 
day, with lists of the grasses, flowers, birds, beasts, and fish to be 
looked for at any particular date. Altogether, a delightful device 
by which to entrap the young and unwary bird-nester and make 
of him a scientific naturalist. 

Beaton’s Bargain (Warne) is a novel by Mrs. Alexander, but 
hardly worthy of the author of The Wooing ot. 

There is a fresh scent of spring and flowers about the poems in 
Miss Sarah Piatt’s volume entitled Jn Primrose Time: a new 
Trish Garland (Kegan Paul), which lifts them out of the battered 
track of hackneyed themes and worn-out rhymes. 
ceived An Irish Midsummer Night’s Dream (Swan Sonnenschein), 
by John Bickerdyke; Avena: Musings in Rhyme, by Flavel 8. 
Cook (Nisbet), in which religious fervour makes up what may be 


We have re- | 


wanting in poetic genius; Gorse Blossom, by Bensley Thornhill | 
(London Literary Society), poems suitable for recitation; a new | 
. translation, by A. Douglas Ainslie, of Goethe’s Reynard the Fox 


(Macmillan) ; and Crump and Smiles (Sampson Low), by Edith 
Jacob, with illustrations by George Martyn. 


Mr. Watson Lyall’s monthly Sportsman's Time-Tables 


Guide for Scotland (Simpkin & Marshall) is very useful, with its 
lists of shootings, deer-forests, and salmon-fishings. 

Holiday Notes in East Anglia (Stratford, Essex: Perry) is a 
selection of articles which have appeared in various periodicals, 
and may prove useful for excursionists in Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex during the coming season, 

A German Grammar, by Ellis Greenwood and Romulus Viégler 
(Hamburg: Meissner), is of a practical character, and is intended 
to furnish a student both with a knowledge of the principles of 
the language and also with materials which he may apply at once 
in ordinary life. It is well and clearly printed, and very handy 
for everyday use. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 
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Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
AUST, at t o'clock. Mephistopheles, Mr. IRVING ; Margaret, LLEN 
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Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open « daily from Ten to! Five.-LYCEUM. 
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IMPORTANT SALE OF FINE WINES, 


WITHOUT RESERVE. 


MESSBS. SOUTHARD & CO., Sworn Brokers, 2 St. Dunstan's 
Hill, have received instructions to include ia their SALE of Tuesday, 
May 25, amongst other choice lots, the following fine parcels of WINES :— 
150 dozens Thompson & Croft’s Port, 1875, Lottled in 1878. 


170 dozens Thompson & Croft’s Port, 1878, bottled in 1881, 
100 dozens Cockburu's Port, 1870, bottled in 1875. 
425 
— Also, another property :— 
100 dozens Port, Dow’s, bottled November 1875. 
32 dozens Port, Dow's, 1868, bottled January 1874. 
40 dozens Port, Dow's, 1870, bottled November 1873. 
134 dozens Port, old, bottled November 1881. 
38 =) Daff Gordon's finest old Sherry, Gold and Brown, bottled 
42 dozens November 1881. 
Claret, Ch. Latour, 1874, and Ch. Latour, 1877, bottled at 
avo dosens | the Chateau ; Ch. Larose, 1864 and 1869 ; St. Emilion 
— and Margaux. 


4,300 DOZENS OF 1880 CHAMPAGNE. 


MAY 25, 1886. 


MESES. SOUTHARD & CO., Sworn Brokers, 2 St. 
Dunstan’s Hill, have received instructions to SELL, without reserve, at tlie 
London Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, on Tuesday, May 25, at Twelve 


o'clock :— 
dozen 
400 dozen halt-bottles 
100 dozen imperial pints Extra Dry 
50 dozen magnums 
1,600 dozen bottles 
400 dozen half-bottles 
100 dozen imperial pints Dry 
50 dozen magnums 
Champagne of the brand Vve. Tortoni & Co, and of the 1880 vintage. 
The Wines will be sold in bond, in London. Catalogues and samples can be had 
on application to the selling Brokers, as above. 


BEST VALUE KNOWN. 


In Shilling Tins only. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN 


SWEET DAINTY NOT SWEET 
Battenberg Crystal 
FRESH 

Nuts. Wafers. 


DAVID CHALLEN, Sole Consignee, Mildmay Road, London, N. 
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